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HISTORY OF EARLY CAHABA 
ALABAMA’S FIRST STATE CAPITAL* 

by 

Sam Earle Hobbs 

DeSoto, we know, passed through this part of what is now 
Alabama in 1540, on his way to Mauvilla, but despite assertions 
to the contrary, no hard evidence permits us to conclude that 
he or his men actually passed or visited the exact site of Cahaba.’ 
Later Spanish maps show an Indian town at the location known 
as Casiste. Thomas M, Owen reports that the name Cahaba, 
or Cahawba , . is doubtless of great antiquity, although the 
first known reference to it is on D’Anville’s Map of 1732 as 
‘Caba’. On DeCrenay’s map, one year later, it is spelled ‘Capo’. 
This is said to be a corruption of two Choctaw words meaning 
‘Water Above’.” Undoubtedly, an Indian town of considerable 
size existed here during the early 18th Century 2 and the tribe 
was probably Choctaw although the possibility that the Indians 
were Alabamas cannot be excluded. 2 


This paper was 1 read at the Alabama Historical Association’s pilgrimage to Seim 
and Cahaba, October 25, 1969. 


a' 


Albert James Pickett, History of Alabama and Incidentally of Georgia and 
Mississippi from the Earliest Period (Tuscaloosa: Willo Publishing Company, 1962, 
republication), 34, 3 5, hereafter cited as Pickett, History of Alabama. Pickett 
asserts that DeSoto marched through the territory embraced by the southeastern 
part of Dallas County and crossed to the northern or western side of the Alabama 
after arriving at a strongly fortified Indian town called Piache. He surmizes Piache 
must have been near where Chilatchee Creek flows into the Alabama on its 
northern side. Chilatchee Creek forms the present Boundary between Dallas and 
Wilcox Counties in the area lying north of the Alabama river. If Pickett is cor¬ 
rect, DeSoto’s expedition passed across river from Cahaba and probably some miles 
distant to the south. See also: Final Report of the United States DeSoto Expedi¬ 
tion Commission , House Document 71, 76th Congress, 1st Session (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1939). 

Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography 
(Chicago: The S. J. Clarke Publishing Company, 1921 ), 1, 188, hereafter cited 
as Owen, History of Alabama . 

Pickett, History of Alabama , 81, and Verncr W. Crane, The Southern Frontier 

1670-17)2 (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2d Printing, Ann Arbor 

Paper backs, 1959), 134-1 36, passim . Bogue Chitto Creek in western Dallas 

County is said to have been the eastern boundary of the Choctaw tribe. William 

A. Read, Indian Place-Names in Alabama (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni 
versity Press, 1957), xi. 
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Following the defeat of the “Red Sticks” at Horseshoe Bend 
in March 1814, the lands in the Alabama River Valley were at 
last substantially cleared to white settlement, but for a long 
time before this there was probably no Indian Village at the 
mouth of the Cahaba, and indeed, no community whatsoever. 4 

One James White reportedly settled at the location in 1816 
and for a time it was called ‘‘White’s Bluff.” The second white 
settler in the vicinity is said to have been Lorenzo Roberts. Both 
were probably squatters.' 

Upon the admission of Mississippi as a state, the eastern 
portion of the old Mississippi Territory was formed by the 
Congress into the Alabama Territory on March 3, 1817, with 
St. Stephens on the Tombigbee as its seat of government. The 
first Governor of the Alabama Territory appointed by President 
Madison was Dr. William Wyatt Bibb of Georgia, who besides 
having represented Georgia in the U. S. House of Representatives 
and Senate, was a close personal and political friend of William 
H. Crawford of Georgia, then the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States. 0 

By 1817, the Warrior-Tombigbee and Alabama-Cahaba river 
valleys were being entered by an increasing stream of new 
settlers, but Madison County in the Tennessee Valley still had 
by far the densest population in the Territory. Far to the 
southwest in Mobile County, Baldwin County, and in the 
Tombigbee settlements were the only other established white 
communities in the whole Territory. 7 


‘William H. Brantley, Three Capitals, A Book About the first Three Capitals 
of Alabama, St. Stephens, Huntsville and Cahawba, (Boston: The Merrymont 
Press, 1947), 225, hereafter cited a*s Three Capitals. 

Walter M. Jackson, The Story of Selma (Birmingham, Ala.: The Birmingham 
Printing Company, 1954), 5, quoting Edgefield in Dallas Gazette, February 24, 
18 54, hereafter cited as The Story of Selma. 

'Brantley, Three Capitals, 23. 

’William Garrott Brown, A History of Alabama (New York and New Orleans: 
University Publishing Company, 1902), 125. 
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Dallas County (along with 12 other counties) was created 
by the first session of the Territorial Assembly which convened 
at St. Stephens January 19, 1818, and the “mouth of the 
Cahawba” was designated as the County seat. 6 The first 
records of the Orphan’s Court of the County show that the 
Worshipful Roderick McLeod, Chief Justice, met with the jus¬ 
tices of the quorum on June 8, 1818 at the home of Capt. John 
Howard “near the mouth of the Cahawba.” The Court’s busi¬ 
ness at this session was to probate the will of one Reuben White, 
deceased. The fact that John Howard’s house was “near the 
mouth of the Cahawba tends to support the assertion that no 
settlers resided at the site at this time, doubtless because lands 
there had been withheld from sale by the Federal Government. 9 

The Territorial Assembly at the same session in St. Stephens 
enacted a law authorizing five named Commissioners of the 
Assembly under the chairmanship of Clement C, Clay of Madison 
County “to examine and report to the Governor the most eligible 
Scite for the Seat of Territorial Government.” Brantley reports 
there were two contending factions which tried to control the 
selection of the capital site. Classified generally, they could be 
called the Alabama-Cahaba River basins group and the Warrior- 
Tombigbee River system group. The powerful Tennessee Valley 
section leaned towards an alliance with the Warrior-Tombigbee 
faction because of a somewhat closer community of interest and 
better natural conditions for communication and transportation. 
The Tennessee Valley although then the most populous area of 
the Territory was generally deemed by “the public men” to be 
too far from the geographic center of the Territory to press its 
claim for the permanent capital site, but its political power was 
courted by both contending factions. It appears that the com¬ 
mission appointed by the Assembly to recommend a capital site 
was dominated by Warrior-Tombigbee supporters and this fact 
apparently was not lost on Governor William Wyatt Bibb. in 


Harry Toulmin, A Digest of the haws of the State of Alabama (Cahawba: Ginn 
and Curtis, 1823), 88; hereafter cited as Digest. The act was passed at the first 
session of the Territorial Assembly, February 9, 1818. 

'Brantley, Three Capitals, 225. 

"fbitl., 27, 31. 
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The first session of the Territorial Assembly at St. Stephens 
adjourned on February 18, 1818. The commission, as directed 
by the Assembly, must have viewed several sites during the 
ensuing spring months and it reported in due course to Governor 
Bibb that Tuskaloosa on the Warrior was its choice. Governor 
Bibb, however, had other plans. He now resided on a large 
plantation near Coosada in what was then Autauga County, on 
the Alabama river, and he had become a dedicated Alabama- 
Cahaba basin partisan. As we have already seen, William 
Wyatt Bibb, particularly through his old Georgia colleague 
William H. Crawford, now Secretary of the Treasury, had 
powerful connections in Washington, and having himself deter¬ 
mined to locate the capital at “the mouth of the Cahawba,” he 
arranged for a free grant from the federal government to the 
Territory of a section of land at the Cahaba location. 11 His 
decision in disregard of the Commission’s report was apparently 
not known, nor communicated to the Assembly until he made a 
masterful report to this body when it convened again at St. 
Stephens for its second Session in November, 1818. 12 Undoubted¬ 
ly the surprise of the Governor’s maneuver, the prospect of the 
free land grant from the National Government, and the dis¬ 
inclination on the part of many Assemblymen to fight the able 
and powerful Governor who then held a veto power with respect 
to the capital site location, caused the Assembly to pass an act 

establishing the Seat of government “permanently” at the town 
of “Cahawba.” As will be seen, however, the Tuskaloosa sup¬ 
porters although out-maneuvered in this round, were numerous, 
were resourceful and were determined that Cahaba should not 
become the “permanent” capital of the territory or State. 

With the hind-sight of 151 years, we pause to speculate as 
to why Governor Bibb should ever have selected Cahaba as the 
Capital site in preference to other locations. 


" Ibid ., 31-35. 

' Ibid., 31 ff. Brantley suggests that Governor Bibb ignored, and did what he 
could to suppress, the Commission's report which favored Tuskaloosa. This, says 
Brantley, probably accounts for Owen's error (History of Alabama , I, 186) in stat¬ 
ing the Commissioners chose Cahawba. 
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Firstly, in Bibb’s own language, it was on a river . . 
capable of being navigated by boats of great burthen.” 13 Steam¬ 
boats had already been operating on the Hudson River in New 
York for over ten years ; 14 rivers were then the arteries of trade 
and commerce, and steam navigation, “the wave of the future.” 

Secondly, at the time, nearly a quarter of the whole Alabama 
Territory (in what could be loosely called east Alabama) com¬ 
prised the Creek and Cherokee Lands, and thus Cahaba, though 
slightly south of the geographic center of the Territory, came 
reasonably close to meeting this qualification. 15 

Thirdly, as Bibb himself urged, the lands around Cahaba 
constituted “. . . an extensive and fertile back country on the 
Alabama and Cahawba and their tributary streams . . .” and 
this promised well for its future, permanent population, and 
from all known indications of the time, Bibb could reasonably 
speculate that it would some day be close to the population 
center of the Territory or State. 18 

Fourthly, Bibb with his keen political instinct probably 
knew that if “the mouth of the Cahawba” were selected, not only 
would the legislative delegates from Counties on the Alabama 
River support the site but the Counties up-river in the Cahaba 
Valley would tend also to fall in line. These Cahaba Valley 
Counties, some seven years later, included Perry, Bibb, Shelby, 
St. Clair and Jefferson. If Governor Bibb had picked a location 
up-river on the Alabama (from the mouth of the Cahawba), like 
Selma, Statesville or Montgomery, such locations might not 
attract the Cahaba Valley vote if the question of capital removal 
should later become an issue. 


“Ibid., 34. 

14 By 1807 Robert Fulton had constructed the Clermont on the Hudson River. 

15 Among other things, the Act appointing the Commissioners provided that the 
most eligible site for the Territorial Government should be, . . as near the 
centre of the Territory as may be, having due regard to commercial advantages, 
and the nature and situation of the country; . . Acts , I818 y 94, and see 

Brantley, Three Capitals , 26 n. 

^Bibb’s written report to the Territorial Assembly made November 8, 1818, is set 
out in extenso in Brantley, Three Capitals , 32-3 5, 
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Fifthly, no land patents had yet been issued by the Federal 
Government at “the mouth of the Cahawba”. This, of course, 
was not true at most other competing locations which already 
had settlments. The Cahaba location therefore offered the 
prospect of a free grant of land to the State for a capital site, 
and thus the chance to sell lots and enrich the State’s Treasury. 17 

Finally, Bibb probably viewed the location at a time of low 
or normal water in both streams. At such times the bluff on 
the west bank of the Alabama appears high and virtually in¬ 
surmountable by any conceivable high water. Bibb also probably 
did not appreciate the potential flood capability of the normally 
placid Cahaba river which virtually girdles half the town site. 
As lowland residents of this area now know, when the Alabama 
is close to flood crest, her tributary creeks and rivers cannot 
discharge their water burden, and the raging Alabama acts like 
a dam or wall in causing such streams as the Cahaba to over¬ 
flow and flood for miles up-river from their mouths. This, we 
suspect was the town of Cahaba’s peculiar misfortune. Her 

trouble from inundations in the capital period probably came not 
from direct over-flow of her bluff from the Alabama River but 
from Cahaba River back-water flowing in upon the town from 
several possible directions. 18 


’7 bid., 3 3. 

Ibid., 170-71. Brantley suggests, arguendo, that during these years ". . . the 
floods at Cahawba were more powerful and effective politically than they were 
naturally.” Brantley quotes Mr. Robbie D. Sturdivant of Dallas County as report¬ 
ing about 1947 that only once in Mr. Sturdivant’s long memory did the Alabama 
River itself cover the bluff at Cahaba where the capitol once stood, this being 
in the year 1916. Gaging-station records maintained for the Alabama River at 
Selma, some fifteen miles up-river from Cahaba show the gage height in feet of 
the 1916 river peak to have been 53.9- feet at Selma. Years in which this 1916 
gage height have been exceeded at Selma include 1886, 1892, 1919, 1929, 1938, 
1948, and 1961. Flood waters are, of course, unpredictable, but it can be 
reasonably argued that the Alabama River itself probably flooded the bluff at 
Cahaba where the State capitol once stood some eight times from 1886 to 1969, a 
period of some 83 years. U. S. Geological Survey, "Floods in Alabama—Magnitude 
and Frequency,” Circular 342 (Washington D. C., United States Department 
of Interior, 1954), 71, as up-dated from records compiled and maintained by 
I.ewie R. Crisman, Alabama Registered Land Surveyor, Selma, Alabama. 
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The Assembly at St. Stephens, after naming Huntsville as 
the temporary capital, then empowered the Governor to accept 
on behalf of the Territory the appropriate land grant at “the 
mouth of the Cahawba” from the United States and to serve as 
Commissioner with power to lay off on such plan as he deemed 
most suitable, a “Town at Cahawba.” The Governor was also 
instructed to sell lots in the town to the highest bidders and from 
the proceeds thus obtained to cause to be erected a building 
suitable for “the temporary accomodation” of the General 
Assembly of the Territory or State. The Act expressly provided 
that the Governor could not spend in excess of $10,000.00 to 
erect the State House building at Cahaba. 10 

The rather niggardly limitation on the cost of the State 
House coupled with the action of the Assembly in specifying 
that the new temporary capital should be Huntsville were, at 
the time, to Alabama basin people “clouds no bigger than a man’s 
hand.” Governor Bibb had got the capital at Cahaba and 
optimism and exhuberance in this section ran high. 

Even before Cahaba’s selection as the capital many of the 
best tracts of land near the Alabama River had been sold at 
public auction from the land office at Milledgeville, Georgia, the 
first auction covering some lands in this area having been held 
there in early August, 1817. 20 After the first Seminole war in 
May, 1818, in which General Jackson defied Spain and occupied 
Pensacola, the remnants of the Creek Indians not already on the 
Creek lands in East Alabama departed Central and South Ala¬ 
bama, finally removing lingering fear of hostile Indian attack 
in this area. Settlers now began to pour into the Territory. 21 

The population of the Alabama Territory now greatly ex¬ 
ceeding the 60,000 specified in the Act as a pre-requisite for 
admission as a State, Congress on March 2, 1819, authorized the 


'^Brantley, Three Capitals, 38. 


"°Frances C. Roberts, "Politics and Public Land Disposal in 
Period/* The Alabama Review (July, 1969), 171 ff. 


Alabama’s Formative 


"'Brantley, Three Capitals t 28. 
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Territory to draft a state Constitution, and the Constitutional 
Convention assembled in the temporary capital, Huntsville, from 
July 5th to August 2nd, 1819. There were 44 delegates to this 
Convention representing the then 22 counties. The work of 
drafting was entrusted to a “committee of fifteen.” 22 This “com¬ 
mittee of fifteen” which included William Rufus King of Dallas 
County, was probably dominated by the pro-Tuskaloosa faction 
led by Clement C. Clay of Madison, who will be remembered as 
the chairman of the Assembly’s old commission which selected 
Tuskaloosa in preference to Cahaba as the capital. Clay’s 
designs upon Governor Bibb and Cahaba are apparent in Article 
III Section 29 of the Constitution as drafted and finally passed. 
It read: 


The first session of the General Assembly shall com¬ 
mence on the fourth Monday in October next, to be held in 
the town of Huntsville, and all subsequent sessions of the 
General Assembly to be held in the year eighteen hundred 
and twenty-five; during that session the General Assembly 
shall have the power to designate by law (to which the 
executive concurrence shall not be required) the permanent 
Seat of Government, which shall not thereafter be changed; 
provided, however, that unless such designation be then 
made by law, the government shall continue permanently 
at the town of Cahawba. 23 

No minutes or other records have survived concerning the 
deliberations of the “Committee of Fifteen,” but the maneuver¬ 
ing and “in-fighting” between the pro-Cahaba and pro-Tuska¬ 
loosa factions must have been prolonged and the final committee 
vote, close, before the particular provision on the capital was 
reported out to the convention floor. North Alabama having a 
clear majority of the Convention delegates, the draft comfortably 


Sec generally, A. B. Moore, History of Alabama and Her People (Chicago and New 
York; The American Historical Society, Inc. 1927), I, 137 ff, hereafter cited as 
Moore, History of Alabama; Brantley, Three Capitals, 44 ff. 


Brantley, Three Capitals, 45, 44; Toulmin, Digest, 921. 
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passed when it reached the floor of the convention and thus 
became embedded in our first Constitution. 21 Not only was this 
provision repugnant to the Act of the Territorial legislature 
which made Cahaba the permanent capital of the Territory or 
State, but it expressly took away from the Governor the power 
of veto on the question of removal of the capital. 

If further evidence of the over-riding political importance 
of the “capital fight” is needed, we have only to look at the 
territory-wide vote held in the general election for governor of 
the prospective new state in September, 1819. Marmaduke 
Williams of Tuskaloosa, then relatively unknown in Alabama, 
ran against Governor Bibb as a protest candidate on account of 
Bibb’s high-handed action in locating the Seat of Government 
at Cahaba. Williams polled some 7185 votes as opposed to 
William Wyatt Bibb’s 8336, and significantly, an analysis of the 
County returns shows that Williams’ strength closely followed 
the Tombigbee-Warrior River System, while Bibb carried the 
counties drained by the Alabama and Cahaba Rivers. 25 The 
polarization between the Dallas County and Tuskaloosa County 
vote on these two candidates is reported as follows: 



Bibb 

Williams 

Total 

Dallas 

647 

115 

760 

Tuskaloosa 

123 

824 

947“ 


Bibb, despite the surprisingly close margin, was declared 
the elected Governor, and Alabama was duly admitted to the 
Union December 14, 1819. 27 Her two United States Senators 
chosen by the first Session of the General Assembly in Huntsville 
were John Williams Walker of Madison and William Rufus King 
of Dallas County. 25 Alabama’s first and single United States 


"‘Brantley, Three Capitals, 45. 

^Moore, History of Alabama, I, 146. 

«>di 

Brantley, Three Capitals, 52-53. Perhaps because of his political connections 
through “the Georgia faction,” Bibb did manage to win by a narrow margin in 
Madison County, and by a larger margin in Limestone, the home county of his 
brother, Thomas Bibb. 

7 Ibid., 53. 

"Ibid., 50. 
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Representative was John Crowell formerly of St. Stephens, but 
who had removed to Cahaba, Dallas County before his election 
to Congress. 29 

Even before the State Constitutional Convention assembled 
at Huntsville, Territorial Governor Bibb had worked unremit- 
ingly on Cahaba’s behalf. He managed to get the federal land 
grant for the capital increased from the one section, or 640 acres, 
originally obtained, to 1620 acres, including some acreage on 
the east side of the Alabama River. 30 His survey for the Town 
of Cahaba was drawn by Messrs. Willis Roberts and Benjamin 
Clements and their handsome symmetrical town plan is said to 
have been influenced by the plan of Philadelphia. 31 As early as 
March 3, 1819, we find the Congress passing an Act establishing 
a post road from St. Stephens to Cahaba and this too, we suspect, 
was a result of Governor Bibb’s efforts on behalf of Cahaba. 32 

In May 1819 the first town lots at Cahaba were thrown open 
for sale. 33 At about the same time the land office in Milledge- 
ville, Georgia, had been removed to Cahaba. Walter M. Jackson, 
reporting on the auction sales of these town lots quotes an old 
settler as saying: 

... It was a perfect harvest for the tavern keepers, 
merchants and liquor sellers .... for as soon as it was 
known that the Seat of Government was to be located there, 
the inhabitants from the surrounding country poured in like 
bees setting on a limb where they found the queen had 
pitched her quarters 34 


20 Biographical Directory of American Congress 1774-1949 (Washington: Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1950, 1038; Jackson, The Story of Selma, 10, 11.) 

“'Brantley, Three Capitals, 61. 

"ibid., 63. 

'"Owen, History of Alabama, II, 1136. 

‘Brantley. Three Capitals, 63. 


'Jackson, The Story of Selma, 6. 
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Governor Bibb himself attended these May auction sales 
and proudly reported to the Assembly in Huntsville in the fall 
of that year (1819) that the auctioneers had sold one hundred 
eighty-two lots in “the Town of Cahawba” for the sum of 
$123,856.00 of which sum, $30,964.00 was paid in cash. Auction¬ 
eers Willis Roberts and Benjamin Clements earned their fee of 
$730.00 which the Governor paid them. 36 

It must be remembered that the Territory’s Treasury was 
without funds when the town lot sales began and the total sum 
bid at these first auction sales seemed to promise well for the 
future. The prices of certain individual lost undoubtedly re¬ 
flected the spirited bidding, and at least two choice lots brought 
$5000.00, or more, apiece. 36 Buyers at this and later auctions 
reflected names of people already prominent in the Territory’s 
affairs including quite a few of Governor Bibb’s well-placed 
friends of the so-called “Georgia faction” who had already 
obtained extensive land grants both in the Tennessee Valley and 
in the Alabama River area. 3 ' 

Even before these lot sales were held, the Governor had 
made plans for the building of the State House, and after 
advertising for bids in the Halcyon and Tombeckbe Advertiser 
printed in St. Stephens, April 15, 1819, the contract for the 
erection of the first capitol building was awarded to David and 
Nicholas Crocheron of Dallas County for the sum of $9000.00. 
Although some confusion at one time existed as to the exact 
location of the old capitol building, research has definitely 
established that the building was located on Lot 125 at the south¬ 
west intersection of Capitol Avenue and Vine Street. The 
building itself faced Vine Street and the Alabama River. 33 


M Brantley, Three Capitals, 63. 

^Jackson, The Story of Selma, 6-7. 

1 Ibid. Purchasers of Cahaba town lots listed by W. M. Jackson include such promin¬ 
ent names as Reuben Saffold, Uriah G. Mitchell, Samuel Dale, Jesse Beene, William 
Rufus King, John Crowell, Thomas Bibb, Israel Pickens, Gabriel Moore, Clement 
C. Clay, and Henry H. Hitchcock. 

*Brantley, Three Capitals , 3 5. 
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Contemporary records afford us no photographs or repro¬ 
ductions of the capitol building but from the published advertise¬ 
ment for bids, we are able to reconstruct an image of our first 
state capitol: 

. . . The building to be two story, fifty-eight feet long 
and forty-three feet wide; each story to be twelve feet in 
the clear. The interior to be divided above and below stairs 
by a passage fourteen feet wide, on one side of which shall 
be one room the whole width of the house, and on the other, 
two rooms. Two chimnies and eight windows are to be pro¬ 
vided at each end and twelve windows on each front 
of the building; each window to be twenty-four lights, 8 x 
10. The outer walls to be commenced two feet below the 
surface of the earth, and to be two brick and half thick to 
the first floor (which must be three feet above the surface 
of the earth), and from thence two brick. The inner wall 
dividing the apartments to be one brick and a half thick, 
and each apartment to be plastered and white-washed. The 
shingles are to be of cypress or heart pine. Doors, stairs 
and the like to be included in the contract . . . , 39 

Activity must have been frenzied at Cahaba during the years 
1819-1820. The new town had been chartered by the Act of the 
Assembly at Huntsville on December 3, 1819, and an election 
was held at Cahaba January 1820 to choose seven Councilmen. 40 
By May of 1820, the five Circuit Judges of the New State con¬ 
vened as required by law at Cahaba in the house of William Pye, 
and organized the Supreme Court which there held its first 
term 41 As already seen, the federal land office had been trans¬ 
ferred from Milledgeville, and as the Crocheron brothers pushed 
forward completion of the State House, Cahaba must have pre¬ 
sented a bustling, if disorderly, appearance. Owen tells us, “It 
became at once a thriving business and an attractive social 
center”. 42 


"Ibid., 63-65. 

4 "TouImin, Digest, 817-19. 

41 Brantley, Three Capitals, 70. 
‘“Owen, History of Alabama, 1, 186. 
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A report by David Moore, State Comptroller, printed in the 
Huntsville Republican of March 2, 1821, tabulates statistics for 
the State on a county-by-county basis apparently for the year 
ending 1819. This quaint compilation from Tax Assessment 
records showed that Dallas County reported $96,819.00 in sales 
of merchandise in 1819, already had 1225 taxable slaves, had 
Pleasure Carriages of an assessed value of $5060.00, counted 
some eight attorneys and five physicians, and reportedly had 19 
gold watches, 65 silver watches and 8 clocks among its populace. 
Dallas Countians acknowledged owning for tax purposes 23 
saddle and carriage horses, but no race horses. The dollar 
amount of personal property assessed in the County came to 
$3207.53. Since Alabamians in 1819 were probably as reluctant 
as Alabamians are now to declare to the Tax Assessor the true 
extent and value of their personal property, many of these 
entries are probably conservative. As modest as the figures 
are, they do reflect the surge forward of Dallas County, the 
location of the new State capital, as compared with other and 
some older counties. Only Madison of the 26 counties in the 
tabulation reflected a higher total amount assessed for the year, 
and the figures for Dallas County in most categories would seem 

to place her already among the front rank of Alabama coun¬ 
ties. 411 


The United States census of 1820 showed that by that time, 
Dallas County, the home of the new State Capital, had a popula¬ 
tion of some 6000 people composed of 3324 whites and 2679 
negroes. Only 15 miles upstream from Cahaba a land company 
under the leadership of the State's distinguished Senator, William 
Rufus King, was achieving success in promoting the new Town 
of Selma which was chartered by the Assembly as a Town in 
1820, this being only a year after Cahaba istelf was chartered." 


Huntsville Republican, March 2, 1821. 


John Hardy, Selma: Her Institutions and Her Men 
Job Office, 1879), 6, where tabul ations are given 

i s » 

°y race for the decennial censuses 1820-1870, 
Hardy, Selma. 


(Selma, Ala. l imes Book and 
of Dallas County population 
inclusive; hereafter cited as 


7-8. Date of passage of Act incorporating 
Dec. 4, 1820, foulmin, Digest, 832. 


is reported 


" 1 own of Selma” 
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In the midst of all the bustle and high hopes for the new 
capital city, it received a staggering blow when Governor 
William Wyatt Bibb fell from his horse and died suddenly in 
July, 1820. In his fortieth year at the time, he had been Cahaba’s 
most effective promoter, planner, champion, and defender. With¬ 
out his political power, industry, and skill a bright future for 
the new capital seemed considerably diminished. Bibb’s sudden 
death, combining perhaps with a tight money situation, the 
earlier sales of the most desirable lots, and other factors, caused 
the sale of an additional 191 lots in November, 1820, to bring 
only $21,727.00. 46 

Activity at the new town continued however in preparation 
for the first meeting of the Assembly there on November 6, 1820. 
Indications are that a number of inns or taverns already existed; 
there were doubtless several boarding houses; a regular ferry 
across the Cahaba River and one across the Alabama River was 
already in operation; 47 a number of merchants had set up, or 
were building, rather commodious stores ; 48 there were doubtless 
artisans, small tradesmen, several physicians, probably at least 
eight lawyers f and two weekly newspapers had already begun 
publication. 50 Of course we surmise home-building was proceed¬ 
ing apace in the new community, but indications are that few of 
the pretentious mansions of the later period had yet been built. 


iG Brantley, Three Capitals, 71. 

47 Ibid., 225 shows that the Commissioner’s Court of Dallas County granted John 
Howard a license to keep a tavern, April, 1818, and at the same session established 
"rates for taverns,” 

48 Among earlier merchants whose firm names have been obtained from press notices, 
or other sources, were J. and I. Crocheron, later J. J. Crocheron, Henderson, Lowery 
and Company, Thos. H. Wiley and Co., and Trevis & McGimpsey. 

' Artisans included blacksmiths, carpenters, hostlers, hatters, etc.; the figures for 
physicians and lawyers is from the number for Dallas County, 1819, Huntsville 
Republican, March 2, 1821. 

r °Jackson, Story of Selma, 9, reports the newspapers as the Alabama Watchman and 
the Cahaba Press. Probably the full title of the latter was Cahawba Press and 
Alabama State Intelligencer. See Alabama, A Guide to the Deep South, American 
Guide Series, (New York: Richard R. Smith, 1941), hereafter cited as American 
Guide Series. 
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The new Acting Governor, Thomas Bibb of Limestone 
County, a brother to William Wyatt Bibb, reported to the con¬ 
vened Assembly in November 1820 on the State House contract, 
and after considerable debate and reference to a Committee, the 
Crocherons were finally paid additional compensation for their 
work. This caused the State House, exclusive of the shutters, 
fence and furnishings, to cost $13,500 instead of $10,000 origin¬ 
ally authorized. 61 The 1820 session of the Assembly also created 
the Bank of the State of Alabama with a $2,000,000.00 capital. 
By law the bank was located at Cahaba, subject to be removed 
from that place “whenever the Seat of Government shall be 
changed. Due to a failure of the public to subscribe the 
necessary capital, this first plan to put the state into the banking 
business failed, 52 although later, at the regular session of the 
Assembly in 1823 the Bank of the State of Alabama was estab¬ 
lished, and it operated successfully from Cahaba until the Seat 
of Government was removed to T'uskaloosa. 53 

At this same 1820 session a lottery was authorized by the 
Assembly for the purpose of raising a fund not in excess of 
$20,000.00 for building and furnishing of the Masonic Hall of 
Halo Lodge in Cahaba. 51 The lottery must have been a success, 
for we are told the Masonic Hall was completed in time for 
General Lafayette’s visit to Cahaba in 1825. 55 It probably was 
the most pretentious structure of early Cahaba, and was located 
at the south-west corner of Vine and 1st North Street. Years 
later following Cahaba’s final decline, the brick and other 
materials from Halo Lodge were carted to Selma, and in one of 
history’s mild ironies, were used in the construction of the 
Roman Catholic parish hall there about 1883. 60 


Brantley, Three Capitals, 82. 

"Ibid., 80. 

‘"Ibid., 130. 

"Ibid., 81. 

Thomas McAdory Owen, Annals of Alabama, lHl9-1900, printed as supplement 
to Pickett, History of Alabama, 678. 

Selma and Dallas County Sesquicentennial Committee, I U) Years, Selma and Dallas 
County (Selma: Selma Printing Service, 1969), 8. 
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There was great and fierce acrimony between the two river 
basin factions in 1820 and 1821 over new reappointment of the 
Senate demanded by Acting Governor Bibb, but Cahaba sup¬ 
porters were able to frustrate these efforts in order to buy time.' 7 
One near contemporary account from a Montgomery newspaper 
acknowledges that Cahaba had in 1821, one thousand people, 
while early in the same year Montgomery’s population was said 
to be “about 600.” 58 Only Huntsville among the State's com¬ 
munities probably decidedly exceeded Cahaba in population and 
the urban amenities. Mobile by now was enjoying a renaissance, 
but was not much larger than the State capital. The only other 
communities in the State approaching Cahaba in size and 
importance were Tuscaloosa, Montgomery, Claiborne and Flor¬ 
ence. 50 At a somewhat later period Selma and Demopolis might 

be added. 

When Governor William Wyatt Bibb recommended to the 
Territorial Assembly at St. Stephens in November, 1818, the 
location of the capital at “the mouth of the Cahawba,” he 
specifically stated that he had examined the location. In his 
message, he had reported, among other things "... The bluff 
on the west side of those rivers presents a beautiful scite, with 
springs of good water and the prospect of health.” 60 Nothing 
but the usual health problems apparently confronted the growing 
community until the summers of 1821 and 1822. There had been 
heavy rains in the Spring of each of these years, "... with 
the rivers swollen in an unprecedented manner,” and apparently 
in each of these successive years, there followed in July further 
heavy rains and consequent flooding. The town itself was 
probably not completely inundated by the waters, but as a 
consequence of the high waters in the area there was in each 
summer an out-break of what Dr. Jabez Heustiss, a Cahaba 
physician, has described as. “the bilious remitting fever. 


7 Brantley, Three Capitals, 83-88. 

'"Thomas H. Clark, "Montgomery,” Northern Alabama Illustrated (Chicago, 
1888), 579, 584, hereafter cited as Northern Alabama. 

™American Guide Series, 47. 

"’Brantley, Three Capitals, 32-35. 
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Although Dr. Heustiss connected the fevers with heat and 
moisture rather than with mosquitos, he concluded the sickness 
was the dread yellow fever. William H. Brantley tells us that 
many citizens left the town and remained away until frost. 61 

Governor William Wyatt Bibb in urging Cahaba’s selection 
as the capital, after lauding its other attractions, remarked its 
situation “ ... on a river capable of being navigated by boats 
of great burthen . . . .” 62 At that time only canoes and an 
occasional flat boat or keel boat had tested the great river’s 
capability. Most Alabama historians leave the impression that 
the Harriet, in October, 1821, was the first steam-boat to navigate 
the Alabama up-river from Mobile. 63 She may indeed have been 
the first steam vessel to make the trip from Mobile to Mont¬ 
gomery and return, but Doy L. McCall of Monroeville has in his 
valuable collection a bill of lading date the 25th of day of May, 
1820, which discloses that Bob Mattocks, Master of the Steam¬ 
boat Tensas took aboard at Claiborne “3 chairs” to be delivered 
at the port of Cahaba, “unto Sam’l Pickens.” The freight bill 
was 75^ per chair. 64 This evidence indicates rather clearly that 
Cahaba saw her first steam boat some seventeen months before 
the arrival of the Harriet at the foot of Arch Street, and the 
Tensas may thus have been the first steam vessel to navigate on 
the Alabama River. Certainly, the widely publicized trip of 
the Harriet from Mobile via Claiborne, Cahaba, and Selma to 
Montgomery, and her safe return down-river to Mobile, signalled 
the dawn of a new era in the fast-developing state. 65 


11 1 bid., 89. 

"Ibid., 34. 

Ibid., 89, and see Owen, History of Alabama, II, 1270; Moore, History of Alabama, 
I, 365. 

Bert Neville, A Glance at Old Cahawba (Selma, Ala.: Selma Printing Service, 
1961), where a reproduction of the bill of lading is set out; also, personally cor¬ 
roborated by Doy L. McCall with the author of this paper. 

Moore, History of Alabama , I, 364-66. 
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Times were hard in the State and money was tight as the 
end of 1821 approached. Very little money was in the State 
Treasury, the new State had not yet established any credit, and 
the three private banks were weak, and had been mismanaged. 
Since these banks, particularly the one at Huntsville, were 
identified with the “Georgia faction,” the voters rejected its 
candidate, Dr. Henry Chambers of Madison County, and elected 
Israel Pickens of Washington County as the new Governor. 
Pickens was sworn into office before both houses of the Assembly 
in the new State House on November 9, 1821. Although it later 
became clear that Pickens was against removal of the capital 
from Cahaba, “capital removal” had not been an issue in the 
campaign. 60 

Economic conditions slowly improved in the State in 1822 
and Cahaba was cheered during August by the arrival of two 
new steamers up from Mobile. A good cotton crop on the newly- 
cleared lands around Cahaba also proved encouraging, and 
Governor Pickens reported to the Assembly that “the Twenty 
lots advertised to be sold on the east side of the Alabama, within 
the limits of Cahaw'ba, have been laid off and sold accordingly.” 07 

A notable achievement in Cahaba and State annals was the 
publication in 1822 of The Alabama, Justice of the Peace, a text 
book and form book on Alabama law compiled by Henry Hitch¬ 
cock, Esq., Attorney General. The law book consists of 495 
pages and the fly-leaf announces proudly: 

Cahawba: Published by William B. Allen and for 

sale at the Book-Store of Ginn & Curtis. 1822. 08 

Judge Harry Toulmin’s famous Digest of the Laws of 
Alabama was compiled in part by that eminent judge in Cahaba, 
and though printed in New York, was published at Cahaba, a 
year after Judge Toulmin’s death in 1828. 6 ' , 


’’Brantley, Three Capitals , 122. 

°7 bill., 108, 111. 

"Hitchcock’s compilation is in the personal library of B. V. Hain, Selma, Ala., 
attorney, and has been examined by the author. See also, Jackson, Story of Selma , 
1 1 . 


Brantley, three Capitals^ 120. 
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During this period in the State’s early history Cahaba was 
a frontier town sharing many of the crudities common to this 
brawling era. It was, however, a frontier town with a differ¬ 
ence. It was the state capital, the focus of the political and of 
most of the social life of the entire state. Though an inland 
town, it had not only access to the world through increasing 
river traffic, but post roads and regular stages had begun to 
run not only to St. Stephens and thence westward to Natchez, 
but also to Claiborne, and to Tuskaloosa.™ Moreover, the 
seemingly insatiable demand for American cotton from the mills 
of Lancashire and New England, plus the introduction of the 
improved Mexican variety of cotton, made it profitable to open 
up the rich bottom-lands and the rolling prairie near Cahaba 
for extensive cotton culture. 71 Well-to-do planters with their 
slaves from the seaboard states settled on both sides of the 
Alabama and the Cahaba rivers, and Cahaba became their 
entrepot and market town. Here the mail came by stage and 
steamer, from here cotton was shipped, and here were located 
the warehouses, the merchants, slave traders, factors, and arti¬ 
sans, as well as the doctors, the lawyers, and the federal and 
state courts. Here were published at least two newspapers, here 
was the land office, here for a time was the State bank, here, 
or near here, were held the camp meetings and earliest religious 
services of the area, and, to and through Cahaba came many of 
the restless migrants bent upon making their fame and fortune 
in the old southwest. 

To Cahaba also came America’s most distinguished visitor 
of the period, General Lafayette. LeVasseur, who accompanied 
the General on his triumphal visit to the Southwest, reports on 
the voyage down-stream from Montgomery as follows: 

... It is difficult to imagine anything more romantic 
than the elevated, gravelly and, often times wooded shores 
of the Alabama .... We stopped one day at Cahawba where 
the officers of the government of the State of Alabama, had 


i) 

Owen, History of Alabama , II, 1136 ff. 

American Guide Series , 75-76; The South in the Building of the Nation , James C. 
Ballagh, ed. (Richmond: 1909) V, 203-209, passim. 
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in concert with the citizens, prepared entertainments for 
General Lafayette, as remarkable for their elegance and 
good taste, as touching by their cordiality and the feelings 
of which they were the expression. Among the guests with 
whom we sat down to dinner we found some countrymen 
whom political events had driven from France .... They 
now lived in a small town they had founded in Alabama to 
which they had given the name Gallopolis [Demopolis] .... 
I would judge they were not in a state of great prosperity. 
I believe their European prejudices and their inexperience 
in commerce and agriculture will prevent them from being 
formidable rivals of the Americans for a length of time. 

Cahawba, the seat of government, is a flourishing town 
whose population, although as yet small, promises to in¬ 
crease rapidly from its admirable situation at the confluence 
of the Cahawba and Alabama .... 

Separating fact from fiction is next to impossible in a matter 
so momentous as Lafayette’s visit, but A. B. Moore reports 

Lafayette spent a week in Alabama and traveled five 
hundred miles within its borders. His presence appealed 
powerfully to the people’s imagination. Some persons 
traveled two to four hundred miles to see him and to have 
a part in his entertainment, and everywhere by speech and 
deed the people exhibited tender emotions toward him. 
New-born babes were named for him, and distinguished 
speakers and hearers, . . . ordinarily dry-faced, wept like 
so many children. His sojourn was very stimulating to the 
people of the young State, calling to mind memories of the 
sacred past and giving them a keener appreciation of the 
importance of their new State. With not a regret the State 
spent more than $17,000 upon his entertainment, and, be¬ 
sides, personal expenses"’were incurred by admiring and 
generous citizens. It was enough that he had come and 
that he had left his benediction upon their young State. 72 


'Lucille Griffith, History of Alabama, 1540-1900 as Recorded in Diaries, Letters 
and Papers of the Times (Northport, Ala.: Colonial Press, 1962), 162-164, being 
an excerpt from Auguste Levasseur’s Lafayette in America in 1824 and 1825 etc., 
( Phila., 1829 ), II, 75 ff. 
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As the General steamed down-stream towards Claiborne en 
route to Mobile and New Orleans, John J. Crocheron, in charge 
of arrangements for his reception at Cahaba, 74 no dobut heaved 
a sigh of relief but must have been pleased at the “pomp and 
circumstance” with which he had been entertained at Cahaba. 

From the few extant newspapers published at Cahaba in 
her early period as well as from other written mementos, we can 
taste somewhat the flavor of life in this frontier capital. 

The Alabama Watchman of February 23, 1821, contained 
the following: 

Notice. All who feel interested in a Debating Society, 
for literary improvement, are requested to attend at Dr. 
Casey’s office on Tuesday evening ... at early candle 
light. . . . 75 

Private tutors, education through parental instruction, or 
in what are commonly referred to as “old field schools,” must 
have been all the town offered in her first year or two, but the 
Assembly had instructed the Governor to select and reserve one 
square for the use of an academy, 76 and it is possible this may 
have been done, and that an academy was actually established 
at Cahaba in the capital period. In any event Hatcher’s Bluff 
Academy, a mile or more up river was being operated by J. S. 


73 Moore, History, I, 155-156. 

’Brantley, Three Capitals, 152-153. It is reported that Crocheron arranged for the 
guns of all steamboats to be fired to announce Lafayette’s approach to Selma and 
to Cahawba, triumphal arches with flags were erected, foot soldiers lined the 
General’s route up the bluff, and Henry Hitchcock, Esq., the Attorney General, 
delivered the address of welcome at the foot of Second Street. 

75 

Jackson, The Story of Selma, 11, reprinted from Alabama Watchman , Cahawba, 
no precise date given. The "Dr. Casey” referred to was undoubtedly Dr. Thomas 
Casey, physician, planter, and Senator from Dallas County, 1819-1827. Owen, 
History of Alabama , III, 304. 

Toulmin, Digest, 820, Sec, 3, being an Act passed by the Assembly, December 
4, 1819. 
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Swift at least as early as 1823, and notices announce that 
“Boarding can be procured on moderate terms.” 77 The girl’s 
academy on Oak Street came in the post-capital period. 78 

Church buildings, as such, were non-existent in Cahaba 
during this period but divine services were permitted by the 
Assembly in the State House. Repeatedly we find entries such 
as the following: 

. . . Divine Services will be performed by the Rev. Mr. 

Herring in the State House, tomorrow, at the usual hour. 79 

Rev. Thomas C. Stuart, on a missionary tour for the Presby¬ 
terian church, reportedly reached Cahaba in December 1819 and 
presumably as a result of his planning and effort the first 
Alabama Presbytery convened at Cahaba on March 1, 1821. 80 

The Alabama Bible Society held its organizational meeting 
at Cahaba in 1823 and its proceedings were printed by William 
B. Allen & Company of Cahaba in 1823. The Society’s First 
Annual Report, presented December 16, 1824, was printed by 
Atherton T. Penniman, Jun’r, at the Alabama State Gazette 
Office, Cahaba. 81 

One issue of the Cahawba Press & Alabama State Intelli¬ 
gencer of Saturday, September 27, 1823, discloses a notice by 
George Kreps that he has removed his store to Vine Street, 
adjoining the Post Office “ . . . where he still continues to 
manufacture cabinet furniture of every description in the best 
and most fashionable style and on the most reasonable terms ....” 
J. S. Walker of Coosawda, Autauga County, offers a reward for 
a run-away slave, “Ned, an old offender and artful rascal about 
30 years of age, 5 feet 6 or 8 inches high of a plausible address, 


"Jackson, The Story of Selma, 12 , reprinted from Cahawba Press and Alabama State 
Intelligencer, December 23, 1823. 

TS According to a marker now (1969) in place, the Girl’s Academy was located on 
Lot 135, being at the northeast corner of Oak Street and First Street, South. 

79 Cahawba Gazette, January 7, 1826. 

’From marker of Cahaba Memorial Commission now (1969) in place. 

’“Bert Neville, A Glance at Old Cahawba. 
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speaks drollingly and plays the fiddle . . .while Leo Aber¬ 
crombie of Dallas County advertises $100.00 reward “ . , . for 
the apprehension and delivery or confinement so that I can get, 
a large, likely, yellow negro fellow named SMITH . . . . ” In the 
same issue, the Major of the Militia, Bernard Johnson, has 
published Battalion Orders of the Commanding Colonel “ ... to 
all officers and non-commissioned officers of the 22d Regiment, 
A. M. ... to appear at the house of William Hendrick, Esq., on 
Friday, the 17th of October next at 10 :00 o’clock A. M., armed 
and equip’t as the law directs, for the purpose of drill.” 82 William 
Wooton of Bibb County gives the public fair warning in the 
following notice: “This is to forewarn all persons from trading 
with my wife Silvey Wooton as I do not mean to pay her con¬ 
tracts any more.” F. Vaughan and Company of Cahaba, cotton 
merchants, invite the patronage of planters, while J. J. Cro- 
cheron, No. 6 Crocheron’s Row, probably a cousin to the brothers 
who built the State House, advertizes a “Summer Supply,” in¬ 
cluding in part, 

60 bbls Orleans sugar 

15 bbls loaf sugar 

50 bbls old Rye Whiskey 
7 bbls old Peach Brandy 
6 bbls Northern Rum 

1 bbl Superior Jamaica Rum 

20 bbls of Orleans Molasses, as well as tea, coffee, salt, 
beaver hats, wool hats 

10 boxes sperm candles, 10 boxes mould candles 

2 casks of cheese, ropes, nails and tobacco.® 


8 ’ 

With certain specified exceptions, every free, white male from 16 to 50 served 
in the Militia, and the Militia law dated back to 1807 in the days of the 
Mississippi Territory. Owen, History of Alabama , II, 987. Considered vital to 
the defense of the frontier settlements from Indian attack, the Militia musters 
were also a great occasion for brawls and carousals. Moore quotes one observer as 
saying that the Militia Musters *\ . . usually wound up in a general drunken 
brawl, in which officers and privates were inexplicably mixed.” Moore, History of 
Alabama , I, 198. 

Cahawba Press and Alabama State Intelligencer , September 27, 1 823. 
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In the April 28,1825, issues of the Alabama State Gazette we 
learn that “Thomas H. Wiley & Company of Cahawba have just 
received an assortment of shoes, hats, bonnets, gunpowder and 
blankets of superior quality . . . ,” while John A. Cotton an¬ 
nounces : “The celebrated Jack Tecumseh will spend the present 
season at the house of the subscriber two and one half miles 
from Cahawba, at the reduced price of eight dollars the season, 
twelve dollars to ensure a mare being with foal and five dollars 
the single visit .... Tecumseh is not inferior to any jack in 
the State in point of form and size—he is young, and a sure foal 
getter, a coal black.” 84 

The Alabama Press and, State Intelligencer in its December 
27, 1823, issue reports that David White had just given a dinner 
at Cahaba for the Governor, State officers, and members of the 
branches of the General Assembly, together with a number of 
citizens and strangers, in all, to the number of nearly 200 
persons. 85 The proud host may have been expressing his grati¬ 
tude to the Assembly for having recently chosen him as one of 
the twelve directors of the new State Bank. 80 

Bert Neville’s pamphlet A Glance at Old Cahawba contains 
a reproduction of a “Receipt” from the Eagle Tavern, Samuel 
B. Ewing, Proprietor. Dated May 14, 1825, and issued to W. R. 
Beck, it reflects Mr. Beck paid a dollar for lodging, (including 
probably supper and breakfast), 750 for care of his horse, and 
120 or 140 on account of a bar bill. Total: $1.87. 87 

As already noticed, Cahaba’s hot moist summer climate was 
thought to bring on the pestilence and fever and the town’s 
doctors undobutedly advised their well-to-do patients to stay 
away from Cahaba until killing frost. This medical advice must 


“‘Cahawba Alabama State Gazette, April 28, 1825. 

“Jackson, The Story of Selma, 12-13. 

“Brantley, Three Capitals, 131. 

“ 7 The reproduction of the Eagle Tavern receipt is good, but the figures given are 
not completely legible. Mr. Neville’s pamphlet acknowledges that the receipt was 
a possession of the late Arthur Lewis, Selma. 
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have been followed by many in those days for we find the 
Alabama State Gazette of April 28, 1825, carrying a stilted 
message by Thomas T. Walker from Shelby Mineral Springs, 
Shelby County, Alabama, in which he “ . . . tenders his sincere 
thanks to his friends and the public in general for their liberal 
patronage and support for the two preceding seasons, and hopes 
it will be in his power to accomodate them the present season 
more agreeably to his wishes than heretofore.” If any Cahabans 
visited Saratoga in those days, we have no record, but the 
Crocherons and E. M. Perine, who became tremendously wealthy 
“merchant princes” in the 1840s and 1850s “took the waters” 
with their families at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. during these later 
summers for a number of years. 88 

By the mid-1820s steam-boat service both up and down¬ 
river had become routine and, except for an occasional disastrous 
fire or other mishap, was considered dependable. In the Janu¬ 
ary 7,1826 issue of the Cahawba Gazette under a regular column 
headed “River Memoranda,” seven arrivals and departures of 
steam-boats are listed for the preceding week together with each 
vessel’s name, each master’s name and whether she were going 
“up” or going “down” river. By this time (in fact, ever since 
about 1823), the trip either up-river from Mobile or down-river 
to Mobile required only three to three and one half days, in¬ 
cluding a stop en route at Claiborne. 88 

Two other news items from the same issue of the Cahawba 
Gazette of January, 1826, give us an insight into the economic 
development of Cahaba by this time. T. & G. Holt & Co. are 
advertising their “Superior Cotton Gins” and the public is 
advised that “ . . . ten were sold last fall and winter at from 
$200.00 to $300.00, according to the size and quality.” This ad 
concludes by informing that no customer has yet complained 
about the performance of these gins. Also, B. B. Breedin, 
“Sec’y” of the Mobile Jockey Club advertises the up-coming 


Virginia Crocheron Gildersleeve, Many a Good Crusade (New York: McMillan 
Company, 1954), 6. 

^Brantley, Three Capitals , 122. 
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Mobile horse races, to last for four days in February with a 
top purse of $500.00 for the three mile heats. 90 In a little more 
than two years later, the Selma Jockey Club was announcing its 
annual races to be held across river from Selma (and Cahaba) 
at the Selma Course. 91 

So much for the flavor of life and times of Old Cahaba 
when she was the first capital of Alabama. 

By the time the Assembly convened at Cahaba for its fateful 
regular session of 1825, both houses had been duly re-apportioned 
on a population basis 02 . All sophisticated “public men” knew 
that without a miracle, the House would vote by a good margin 
against Cahaba. The hope for Cahaba lay in the Senate where 
the division between anti-Cahaba and pro-Cahaba Senators was 
very close. Concurrence of both houses was necessary in order 
to remove the capital, but the Governor had no veto power. The 
high drama of this session which convened November 21, 1825, 
has been graphically portrayed by Wm. H. Brantley. 93 Governor 
Pickens in his opening message to both houses tactfully but by 
clear implication came out against removal to Tuskaloosa. A 
Senate Committee under the Chairmanship of Senator Levin 
Powell of Tuskaloosa then made its report strongly recommend¬ 
ing removal of the capital from Cahaba because “ . . . Inundation 
of at least part of the town occurs almost annually” from 
both the Cahaba and the Alabama, and because of its unhealthful, 
low situation. The Committee did not recommend Tuskaloosa 
or any other site by name in its report but its indictment against 
Cahaba was forceful, even if in large part political. 94 After 
much maneuvering which involved disposing of an election con¬ 
test for the Senatorial seat from Jefferson County, the pro- 


"Cahawba Gazette , January 7, 1826. 

Hardy, Selma , 13, which reprints an advertisement from the Selma Courier , 
November 21, 1828, 

' Brantley, Three Capitals y 140. 

!bid. y 157-190, passim. 

1 he Seat of Government Committee’s report is set out in extenso in Brantley, 
Three Capitals , 167-169. 
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Tuskaloosa candidate, John “Red” Brown was declared elected, 
while John Wood who had served the County in previous 
Assemblies since its creation had his claims of fraud in the 
Jefferson County election summarily shunted aside. John “Red” 
Brown upon being duly seated as the Senator from Jefferson 
proved to have the deciding vote, when on Tuesday, December 
6, 1825, the Senate by a vote of 11-10 passed the bill ordering 
removal of the capital to Tuskaloosa. 95 Concurrence, after bitter 
parliamentary in-fighting was finally obtained in the House on 
a vote of 38 to 26 on Tuesday, December 13,. 1825. The Act 
authorizing removal of the permanent capital to Tuskaloosa 
became effective February 1, 1826.°° 

In Brantley’s words, 

The long battle was over. Not only had Cahawba lost 
but the whole Alabama River System section had failed in 
the effort to keep the seat of Government. The arguments 
of the losers that when the Indian titles to East Alabama 
should be cleared and the eastern section of the State 
occupied by settlers, it would be necessary to move the Seat 
of Government from the western location at Tuskaloosa to 
a more central point were ignored and pushed aside by the 
supporters of Tuskaloosa. 97 

The Assembly’s action now made Tuskaloosa the second 
“permanent” capital of the State. But how permanent is 
“permanent”? Almost twenty years to the day, later, 08 Tusca¬ 
loosa lost the capital to Montgomery, and the Alabama River 
basin won back its lost prize. William Wyatt Bibb, whose 
remains lie at Coosa da, 98 across the Alabama river from Mont¬ 
gomery, would doubtless have been pleased to learn of Mont¬ 
gomery’s and the Alabama basin’s ultimate victory over Tuska¬ 
loosa and the combined forces of North and West Alabama. 


K lbid., 174. 
''Ibid,, 205. 
J7 lbid., 185. 


January 28, 1846. Owen, History of Alabama, I, 204. 
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ALABAMA’S HILLIARD: A NATIONALISTIC 
REBEL OF THE OLD SOUTH 

by 

Carlton Jackson 

Henry Hilliard’s intellectual world was not too different 
from that of many Southerners today: He disagreed with 
prevailing moods. He was no fanatic on the slavery question, 
just as thinking people know today that many Southerners are 
not fanatics on the race problem. Hilliard was a Union man 
living in a place and time that supported separatism from the 
federal government. He was a Man of the Cloth who taught 
moderation to his hearers. He was a terrific orator, by all 
accounts, being complimented even by his adversaries for his 
speaking abilities. Hilliard was an ambassador, seeing duty in 
Belgium before the Civil War and in Brazil after the conflict. 
A member of the Whig party, he favored internal improvements, 
a central banking system, tariff protection, congressional dom¬ 
inance of government, and moderation on the slavery question. 
These were attributes that did not endear him to most of his 
fellow Alabamians. 

Hilliard represented Whig thinking in the South. He was 
for several years a Congressman from Alabama’s Second Dis¬ 
trict, the largest city of which was Montgomery. Actually, 
there were always enough votes in Alabama to elect three Whigs 
instead of the usual two from the State’s congressional allot¬ 
ment because of the peculiar geographical location of predomi¬ 
nantly Whig counties. Gerrymanders and General Ticket Laws, 
though, reduced this number to two. Hilliard’s Whig colleague 
was William J. Alston of the First District. 

Though he was a follower of Henry Clay, Hilliard advocated 
the annexation of Texas. He returned from Belgium during the 
campaign of 1844, and as his first official duty, he visited 
outgoing President John Tyler whom he found much opposed 
to Clay’s candidacy. Hilliard agreed with the President that 
Texas should be added to the Union, but he “would never 
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abandon the standard of a party so wise in its policy and 
patriotic in its tradition and its objects” as the Whigs. 1 A scant 
decade later Hilliard probably found these words ironic when 
he entered into a courtship with both the Democratic and the 
Know-Nothing parties. After visiting with Tyler for a time, 
Hilliard returned to Alabama and entered the campaign for 
Clay as President, and for himself as Representative. In en¬ 
dorsing Clay, Hilliard set himself at odds with a majority of 
Alabamians, who supported James K. Polk. 

Hilliard was elected as Representative from the Second 
District of Alabama. In fulfilling his duties as Congressman, 
he seemed adept at making people either love him or hate him. 
There was, apparently, little middle ground upon which to 
judge him. 

The Mexican War and the Oregon Question were the 
national issues that interested Hilliard while Polk was President. 
He opposed the war from its beginnings, because the “Mexicans 
were feeble people.” 2 After the war started, Hilliard did not 
believe we should take any new territory as a result of victory. 
These ideas very definitely caused Hilliard to be treated with 
suspicion in Alabama and the South. 

On Oregon, President Polk endorsed the Ingersoll Resolution 
by which the U.S.-British Convention of 1827 allowing for joint 
occupation would be annulled within a year. Hilliard, however, 
believed that the American claim to Oregon was authentic and 
clear. Thus, we should immediately assert our full rights in the 
territory. The Alabamian wanted to send a territorial governor 
to Oregon, a “sagacious, prudent, experienced, cautious man, 
who would be able to sweep the whole field with his eye, and 
give information and counsel to the government here as to what 
was doing and what ought to be done.” 1 


Henry Hilliard, Politics ami Pen Pictures (Atlanta, 1892), 116. 
Montgomery Daily journal, February 3, 1849. 

'Hilliard, Politics and Pen Pictures , 137. 
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After Hilliard’s Oregon speech,, his colleagues gathered 
round to congratulate him. One was the aged John Quincy Adams, 
who said: “I come to congratulate you, Sir; I think you have 
settled the question.” 4 The compliment was one the Alabamian’s 
favored remembrances of a long career. Shortly after the 
speech, the Hilliard suggestions were acted upon by the Senate 
and the House. Upon their adoption, the President was in a 
more compromising mood than before. According to Hilliard, 
his speech was the opening move of the Oregon settlement at 
the 49th parallel. 

By the presidential campaign of 1848, Hilliard was appar¬ 
ently enamored with the personalities of the Mexican War, even 
though he opposed the conflict. When the Whig convention met 
in Philadelphia in 1848, Hilliard led the Alabama delegation in 
supporting Zachary Taylor. The General’s victory at Buena 
Vista turned him into a splendid presidential candidate. Clay 
knew this, and bemoaned his lack of a military background. 
Hilliard knew it as well, and surely it was his politics speaking 
when he said: “[Taylor] was a man of enlightened judgment. 
His self possession in the midst of danger, his keen foresight, 
his love of truth, his independence, his unselfishness, his 
modesty, these all proclaim him great.” 5 Taylor came close to 

capturing Alabama’s vote in 1848. Lewis Cass received only an 
881 vote majority, a fact, said the Whigs, that showed the 
“people are awake at last.” 0 

During Taylor’s presidency, slavery agitation was revived. 
Democrats blamed the troubles on Taylor’s ineptness. Southern¬ 
ers were largely divided on what the best method would be to 
defeat the cause of the Northern abolitionists. On 23 December 
1848 a caucus of 69 Southern Congressmen was held to agree on 
strategy in defending “Southern rights.” From this caucus 


4 Ibid 143. 

Ibid., 193. 

Tuscaloosa Old Z ack, November 23, 1848, 
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came the celebrated “Southern Address,” the chief author of 
which was John C. Calhoun of South Carolina. 7 

Only forty-eight Southern Congressmen signed the Southern 
Address, and only two of those were Whigs—both Mississippians. 
Hilliard agreed with his colleagues that the Address would 
probably increase sectional animosities that were acute to begin 
with. Therefore, he refused to sign. He was tormented merci¬ 
lessly by the Alabama Democratic press for his failure to en¬ 
dorse the Southern Address. The Daily State Guard of Wetump- 
ka was “pained” to see Hilliard’s name missing. Hilliard should 
justify his actions, said the paper, or resign his position as 
Congressman. 8 

Northern influence, the Eufaula Democrat said, had re¬ 
worked Hilliard so that he was neutral in defending the rights 
of the South. Hilliard had become too national, and he was in 
the position of constantly opposing those organizations working 
for Southern justice. The paper urged all voters to withhold 
their ballots from the Whigs in the next election. 9 

The voters apparently did not take the Democrat to heart, 
for the two usual Whigs were chosen for Congress in the 
elections of 1849. Nationally, the Whigs labored under a North- 
South split because of slavery, but this did not keep Hilliard 
from maintaining his seat. In Dale County, Alabama, the 
Southern Address figured prominently in the electioneering, the 
Whigs there refusing to accept the document. The Democrats 
took this refusal to reflect a growing “anti-Southernism” among 
Whigs in general. If this were not the cause, then Hilliard must 
be the villain, because his “views on slavery are unsound.” 10 

The agitation stirred up by the Democrats toward Hilliard 
was shared by some Whigs. Several Whig groups faulted 


7 The Address touched on several matters, but lingered on the activities of the 
Underground Railroad and the sending of "incendiary” materials into the South. 
Henry H. Simms, Life of R. M. T. Hunter (Richmond, 1935), 65. 

N Wetumpka Daily State Guard , February 8, 1849. 

“Fufaula Democrat, July 19, 1849. 
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Hilliard for not supporting fully the Mexican War, and especial¬ 
ly for not endorsing the Southern Address. This anti-Hilliard 
Whig sentiment was expressed in the person of James L. Pugh, 
who challenged Hilliard for the Whig nomination in the Second 
District. The Democrats greeted Pugh’s candidacy with “un¬ 
speakable joy.” 11 Their impression was that Hilliard loved the 
Union much more than he loved the South. Because of that 
feeling, many Whigs were deserting Hilliard, believing that 
Pugh could defeat him in a political contest. 12 This was mostly 
wishful thinking on the part of the Democrats. 

Hilliard and Pugh debated each other several times during 
the contest. The Democrats believed that if Pugh were given 
an opportunity to be heard by all the Whigs in the Second 
District, he would win the “War of the Roses,” and obtain the 
nomination. 13 Hilliard, however, proved to be the more powerful 
of the two. He was probably never even in danger of losing 
the nomination to Pugh. 

The fight for the nomination between Hilliard and Pugh 
and then Hilliard’s contest against Democrat George Goldthwaite 
for the Congressional seat, set off a barrage of villification from 
the Democratic press. Hilliard was condemned most harshly by 
the Montgomery Advertiser, the Wetumpka State Guard, and the 
Eufaula Democrat. Hilliard had once said that although he 
loved the South, he loved the Union even more and was deter¬ 
mined to stand by it. For this, the Guard lampooned him 
cruelly and accused him of wanting one of the top paying jobs 
being handed out by the Taylor administration: “Feeble sub¬ 
mission must be the course for the people after the Balaam of 
Montgomery has spoken. No more Southern meetings by 
Southern citizens must be held after this. It will not meet the 
approbation of Parson Hilliard should the Southern people kick 
up a dust and threaten a disunion of the Union.” 11 The Guard 
stated that Hilliard had changed most unfavorably during the 


n lbid., June 12, 1849. 
n lbid., May 22, 1849. 
u lbid., June 26, 1849. 

’Wetumpka State Guard, March 3, 1849. 
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past few years. Formerly, ‘'no policy of resistance could have 
been strong enough for him. But now, oh! he loves the South, 
but office a long shot better.” 

The Eufaula Democrat editorialized that Hilliard had helped 
in the past to “divide and render inefficient” the Southern 
members of Congress and had destroyed the harmony of public 
sentiment in Alabama and the South: “We will therefore, regard 
his reelection to Congress, as a public calamity.” 15 The paper 
urged all those who loved their country to aid in preserving it 
by keeping Hilliard in his place—at home. 

In a confidential letter to Secretary of State John M. 
Clayton, Hilliard spoke of the opposition against him. The letter 
indicated that Calhoun’s followers were attempting to turn the 
slavery agitation to their advantage. They fiercely assaulted 
Hilliard for his refusal to sign the Southern Address. Hilliard 
had visited three of the nine counties in his district, and despite 
the activities of the Calhounities, he looked forward to victory. 16 

The Montgomery Advertiser was more vituperative in blast¬ 
ing Hilliard than any of the other papers. In every issue of his 
paper, Editor J. J. Seibles took a fiendish delight in condemn¬ 
ing the Congressman. Seibles derisively referred to Hilliard 
as “Jerry,” because he resembled Jeremy Diddler, the main 
character of a comic play. 

On the other hand, Hilliard’s adpetness at getting votes was 
not overlooked by newspapers. Even the Democratic papers, to 
their sorrow, credited him with at least this one quality. The 
Guard explained how he did it. To get votes, one must under¬ 
stand human physiognomy and have the “very peculiar” gift of 
knowing exactly what the tastes and fancies of different men 
are. Hilliard, according to the paper, was a pastmaster at that. 
“Such for instance as when visiting the ladies, he displays very 
. . . fashionable finger rings, and has such a happy way of 
describing rubies and diamonds with a smile, that he never fails 
in completely overcoming every prejudice, and the fair one never 
hesitates in declaring herself a Hilliard man!” 17 

15 Eufaula Democrat , July 10, 1849. 

Hilliard to John M. Clayton, April 12, 1849, Clayton Papers (Library of Congress, 

Washington, D. C.). 
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The Congress elected in 1849, the Thirty-first, produced 
scenes of great temperament. It took the House from 3 Decem¬ 
ber to 22 December 1849 to organize. In trying to elect a 
Speaker, 63 ballots were held: so many that one member sug¬ 
gested that the Speaker be chosen by lot. 18 The Speakership 
contest was primarily between Howell Cobb of Georgia and 
Robert C. Winthrop of Massachusetts. It reflected the larger 
issue of slavery agitation, and it had grave forebodings for the 
days ahead. It was, in a way, a rehearsal for the “big show” 
that would begin in another decade. 

Hilliard believed that a Speaker should be chosen who would 
be friendly to the Administration. Therefore, he voted early in 
the balloting for Winthrop. Sure enough, this action brought 
out the editorial guns of the Montgomery Advertiser. Editor 
Seibles began his broadside: “Henry W. Hilliard, the member 
from the second Congressional district of the State of Alabama, 
who promised during the canvass last summer, that he would 
go as far as the farthest upon the subject of slavery, and was 
even a better Southern man than his opponent, is NOW VOTING 
FOR THE FREE-SOILIST, ROBERT C. WINTHROP, for 
speaker of the House, in Congress.” 10 Hilliard was guilty of 
treason, said the paper. Winthrop’s career in Congress had 
been “minutely” examined by the Advertiser, and in no case had 
he ever failed to support the cause of the abolitionists and Free- 
Soilers. Never had Winthrop voted in favor of the South on 
any question whatever. “And yet,” lamented the editor, “here 
is a Southern representative supporting him. People of the 
Second Congressional District! do you approve of Mr. Hilliard’s 
vote for Mr. Winthrop?” 

Hilliard told Nathan Appleton that he would rejoice in 
Winthrop’s election as Speaker. However, Hilliard said he was 
restricted by a caucus of Southern Whigs at which Toombs of 
Georgia presented a resolution condemning the Wilmot Proviso. 
Therefore, Hilliard had to “sanction the course of the caucus in 
regard to that dangerous question. I say to you, however, that it 


Thomas Hart Benton, Abridgements of the Debates of Congress (New York, 
1861), XVI, 359. 

'“Montgomery Advertiser , December 26 , 1849 . 
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is my purpose to vote for Mr. Winthrop whenever I perceive that 
my vote can be of any service to him.” 20 Hilliard promised a 
full publication of his actions after the Speaker contest was over. 
Appleton agreed that Hilliard was required to withhold some of 
his votes from Winthrop, and regretted the Toombs resolution 
in the Whig caucus as “ill timed and to a certain degree im¬ 
proper. When the object is to vote upon a person for office it is 
inexpedient to introduce a test for the party on matters of 
opinion upon which there is known to be a diversity of 
sentiment.” 21 

It was in the unorganized House of Representatives that 
Hilliard made one of his most important speeches. He began by 
asserting what everybody already knew: “The union of these 
states is in great peril.” This situation had arisen, said he, 
because of the “utter oblivion” by the non-slaveholding states 
to the “feeling and purpose of the . . . Southern . . . Confederacy 
. . . .” 22 Thus, it was apparent that Hilliard could sound just as 
Democratic as the next man. 

The people who comprehend their rights would, under the 
pressure of great necessity, break off an alliance, “which em¬ 
ploys the machinery of a common government against them, 
without pausing to cast up its values.” The Wilmot Proviso had 
not a single principle to support it: “It rests neither on gener¬ 
osity, justice, or constitution.” He asked to be spared the 
necessity of choosing between submission to “unjust and de¬ 
grading encroachments on our rights, or a disruption of the ties 
which bind us together.” He reminded the North that its policy 
was aggressive, and the South’s defensive. All the territories 
won by the Mexican War should be for the use of the South as 
well as of the North. In conclusion, Hilliard said: 

“I have been charged with-being too national—with cherish¬ 
ing so profound an attachment to the Union that I was ready to 


'"Hilliard to Nathan Appleton, December 4, 1849, Appleton Papers (Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Boston). 

21 Appleton to Hilliard, December 22, 1849, Appleton Papers. 

"Tuskegee Macon Republican, January 3 , 1850. 
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surrender the rights of the South to save it. I do not regret a 
single exertion which I have made in behalf of the Union. If I 

can now do anything towards averting impending calamities I 
shall glady do it.” 


This was a forthright speech, one that displayed inconsist¬ 
ency, according to the Montgomery Advertiser. The remark by 
Hilliard about the “threatened encroachments” on the rights of 
the Southern states was ridiculed by the partisan paper. It said 
that “poor Jerry” was now between the “Hawk and the Buzzard, 
trying to keep in with the administration by standing up to 
Winthrop, and at the same time, to please his constituents at 
home by a little bold talk in the House.” 23 Hilliard had apparent¬ 
ly asked the Washington reporter to give no extended reports of 
his remarks that evening, and the Advertiser used the request 
as further evidence that the Second District Congressman was 
trying to play the North and South against each other. The 
paper felt it would have been manly of Hilliard to consult his 
constituents before becoming so bold as to give a speech. 

As the balloting continued in the House with no results, 
Hilliard concluded that further voting for Winthrop was useless. 
The importance of organizing the House was uppermost in 
Hilliard’s mind, so for a time he switched his votes to Cobb and 
to others who appeared as if they might be elected. Before the 
balloting ended, however, Hilliard switched his votes back to 
Winthrop. This “backsliding” caused Hilliard again to feel the 
wrath of his hometown newspaper. 

“It seems ‘Jerry’ (Mr. Hilliard) came to the rescue of his 
Free-Soil friend, Winthrop, at last; notwithstanding his alarm 
about the doings of the Free Soilers and the safety of the Union 
• . . and the determination of the South to resist, in the event 
of the success of the Free Soilers, as declared in his recent speech 
m the House.” It would be difficult for Hilliard to explain his 
votes and ‘tergiversations” during the Speaker contest. 2 ' 


2v 

Montgomery Advertiser, December 26, 1849. 
'ibid., January 2, 1850. 
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A resolution was finally passed by the House making it 
possible for the candidate receiving a plurality to be elected as 
Speaker. On 22 December 1849, Howell Cobb was chosen on 
the 63rd ballot. He had a two vote plurality over Winthrop. 
Early in the new Congress, tribulations were forecast when the 
Whigs met in caucus. Hilliard, along with Alexander Stephens 
and Robert Toombs, asked their Northern colleagues to oppose 
the Wilmot Proviso. The Northerners flatly refused, causing 
Stephens to remark that he would “hold no connection with a 
party that did not disconnect itself from these aggressive 
abolition movements.” 25 

Many a congressional career climaxed during the com¬ 
promise debates of 1850. Hilliard’s was no exception. He 
eulogized Clay for his compromise measures: “Never had his 
statesmanship at any period of his life shone with greater 
splendor than when he sat down to prepare a series of measures 
which he hoped would restore tranquility to the country.” 2 " 
Hilliard’s praise, however, did not necessarily mean uncon¬ 
ditional acceptance. In January, 1850, he solemnly announced 
that any tampering with slavery as an institution in the com¬ 
promise measures would win his disfavor. 

Throughout the first half of 1850 the country pulsated with 
the excitement of the great debate. The Wilmot Proviso, Texas, 
New Mexico, Fugitive Slave Laws, and California were dis¬ 
cussed penetratingly. In the reporting of all these events, a 
strange incident occurred: Hilliard managed to get a word of 
kindness from the Montgomery Advertiser ! Northerners had 
objected to the strong stand of Hilliard’s on the slavery issue, 
and the Advertiser defended the Alabamian from their attacks. 

*»L 

True, it said, Hilliard should have changed his mind some twelve 
to eighteen months earlier, but “better late than never,” 27 


Rudolph von Abele, Alexander H. Stephens , (New York, 1946), 121. 
Hilliard, Politics and Pen Pictures , 216. 
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It is entirely likely that Seibles had not seen Hilliard’s 
letter to the National Intelligencer, printed in the Alabama 
Journal, the leading- Whig paper in the state the day before the 
Advertiser editorial. The letter said, among other things, that 
“ if there be within the U. S a class of [those] who aim or 
desire to break up the Union which embraces the American 

State, I wish it to be understood that I do not belong to that 
class. His object was, and had always been, the preservation 
of the Union. He expressed the hope that surely there was 
enough patriotism left on both sides of the quarrel to save the 
Union. Undoubtedly, the Advertiser would have written a new 
theme on ‘submission” if its editorial department had read 
Hilliard’s letter carefully. 

In the midst of the compromise debates came the Nashville 
Convention, causing yet another round of acrimony between the 
moderates and the fire-eaters on the slavery question. A 
Mississippi gathering had begun the process by which Southern 
legislatures were invited to send delegates to a meeting to plot 
strategy against Northern initiatives. The proposed convention 
might turn into a revolutionary body, thought several people, 
mostly Whigs. This belief was intensified when Robert Barn¬ 
well Rhett of South Carolina and William L. Yancey of Alabama 
began passing out pamphlets to citizens that said a North-South 
conflict was inevitable. 

Hilliard, always typical of Southern Whig thought, wrote: 
“As to the Nashville Convention, my opinion as things now stand, 
is against it. I adhere to the position . . . that no Convention 
ought to be held in advance of some act of aggression on the part 
of the government.” He contended that the Legislatures of the 
Southern states should have made provisions for conventions in 
the event of unfavorable legislation being passed in the national 


Washington National Intelligencer, quoted in Montgomery Alabama Journal , 
March 12, 1850. 
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Congress. 29 Hilliard also questioned the right of the Alabama 
Legislature to appoint delegates to the convention. 30 

The major work of the Nashville Convention was a docu¬ 
ment called “The Address to the Southern People,” authored 
chiefly by Rhett. It reviewed Northern “aggressions” and noted 
that section’s increasing hostility to slavery. The “Address” 
singled out each of Clay’s compromise measures and said they 
would be unfair to the South. After the “Address” was adopted, 
the convention broke up, and the delegates went home to organize 
local ratification meetings. Yancey took the lead in Alabama. 
He whipped up his “ultra” faction, and demanded impossible 
things—designed perhaps to make disunion inevitable. Even 
Hilliard was affected by the contagion of Yancey’s plea for 
disunion. He announced that he favored “staking everything 
upon a single field” in the event the slavery agitation continued 
to work against the South. “We shall never be in a better 
condition for contesting our rights than we are now.” 31 

But in Washington the compromise measures began to pass 
Congress. Each of the bills was assured of passage after Tay¬ 
lor’s death in July and the ascendency of Millard Fillmore to the 
presidency. By the end of September, Congress had approved 
each of the recommendations made by the committee headed by 
Senator Henry Foote of Mississippi. To the Southern interpre¬ 
tation, the Compromise did these things: First, it applied the 
Wilmot Proviso to California and New Mexico. Second, it gave 
protection to the South in the form of a new Fugitive Slave 


‘ J Lewy Dorman, Party Politics in Alabama from 1850 Through 1860 (Wetumpka, 
Ala., 1935), 44. Italics Hilliard’s. 

3 Of the thirty-six delegates appointed..from Alabama to the convention, twenty- 
one attended. Of that number, fourteen were Democrats and seven were Whigs. 
Dorman, Party Politics, 44. The position of the politicians on the Nashville Con¬ 
vention was highly uncertain—so uncertain by the middle of May that “delegates 
were being asked to make known publicly whether they intended to go to Nash¬ 
ville or not.” Avery O. Craven, The Coming of the Civil War, (New York, 1942), 
263. 
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Law. Third, it eliminated a slave market for thousands of 
Southerners. 

The Alabama delegation was divided in its sentiments on 
the Compromise. In the House, Hilliard and his Whig colleague 
Alston, favored it. They noted its disagreeable features, but 
they felt it would save the Union. Southerners fell into three 
different categories on the Compromise: “Submissionists,” who 
favored the Compromise; those who wanted immediate secess¬ 
ion ; and those who advocated gradual secession. By and large, 
the Democratic Party in the South favored secession in one form 
or another, while the Whigs continued to plead for moderation. 
Throughout the remaining months of 1850 and on into the new 
year, the country seethed under the burden of dissension. Both 
supporters and opponents of the Compromise hurried home after 
Congress adjourned to speak on the matter. 

Hilliard rushed to Montgomery where he received a warm 
welcome from friends. Two new political parties greeted him: 
The Union Party pro Compromise, and the Southern Rights 
Party, anti Compromise. He could write to President Fillmore, 
however, that the situation was not as critical as he had first 
imagined it to be. “This place is you know the center of 
operations for the South Carolina school of politicians and it 
has actually been fixed on by the South Carolina Legislature as 
the seat of the Southern Congress, which that State wishes to 
assemble.” Hilliard mentioned a Union meeting he attended, 
and was glad to report to the Chief Executive that the President 
was held in “high esteem by most Alabamians.” 32 

Although Hilliard was not a candidate for Congress in 1851 
(he wished to return to his law practice in Montgomery), he did 
take the field on behalf of James Abercrombie, a supporter of 
the Georgia Platform. 33 Yancey did not run for Congress either, 


Hilliard to Millard Fillmore, March 20, 1851, Fillmore Papers (Library of Con¬ 
gress, Washington, D. C.). 

This platform was adopted by Georgia Whigs and Union Democrats at Milledgc- 
ville in December, 18 50. Though pro-slavery in tone, the Georgia Platform sup¬ 
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but he campaigned widely for the Democratic candidate. The 
State’s Democratic papers challenged Hilliard to debate Yancey 
on the leading issues of the day. The Hilliard-Yancey debates 
provided some of the liveliest political discussions in Southern 
history. 

The essential argument used by Hilliard throughout the 
campaign was that the South must oppose the North upon a 
premise other than threatening secession. 34 He adopted the 
Webster thesis that there can be no such thing as the right to 
secede, but there was a right to a redress of grievances. 35 There¬ 
fore, only constitutional means should be employed by the South 
in getting what it wanted. 

The first meeting of Hilliard and Yancey was at Union 
Springs, forty-five miles southeast of Montgomery. Yancey’s 
main argument at the meeting was that the South must be 
represented by men who would go to the last extreme. The 
compromise measures would not succeed, he claimed, because 
they did not deal justly with the South, and had a great amount 
of opposition against them from the North. The South, there¬ 
fore, should hold itself in readiness for a withdrawal from the 
Union. Hilliard countered these points by saying that slavery 
would be protected by the Compromise. He said the South had 
lost nothing by the Compromise so it must assert its rights 
within the Union, not without. The South should “recognize 
the general government to the extent of its constitutional limits, 
. . . asserting rights under its protection, [not] attempt [ing] 
to subvert the Union.” 30 

By the time Hilliard and Yancey debated each other in 
Eufaula, it was necessary to provide separate platforms for 
them, so intense had become their arguments. At the Eufaula 
debate Hilliard pointed out that Yancey had voted for the Oregon 


M Dorman, Party Politics, 56. 

"A. C. Cole, The Whig Party in the South (Washington D. C., 1913), 17-18. 
"’Hilliard, Politics and Pen Pictures, 252. 
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Bill which had excluded slavery in that territory. “This [state¬ 
ment by Hilliard] aroused IWr. Yancey to an extreme decree.” 
In addition to swapping verbal insults over Oregon, the two 
combatants argued on the feasibility of reopening the African 
slave trade. Yancey favored such an action, but Hilliard stead¬ 
fastly opposed it. An eyewitness of the scenes reported that 
“most of the people of that day were on the side of Hilliard. It 

was a very heated debate, one that caused a lot of publicity from 
the newspapers.” 37 

To indicate the intensity of the quarrel between Hilliard 
and Yancey, they were still going at each other as late as 1858. 
At a commercial convention in Montgomery on May 10 of that 
year, the last of such meetings ever held in the South, Hilliard 
delivered a short address. He stressed that the “highest 
statesmanship was demanded ... to guide the deliberation of 
the Southern people . . . .” 3a The whole civilized world was 
opposed to slavery, he exclaimed somewhat poignantly, but the 
South was protected by the Constitution. He went on to con¬ 
demn sectional antagonisms, and those who promoted them. 
After Hilliard spoke, Yancey wanted to know if Hilliard’s 
remarks were meant for him. Hilliard replied that there were 
“too many distinguished gentlemen [present] for Yancey to be 
singled out” for special attention. 30 


Hilliard’s man, Abercrombie, won the election, symbolizing 
a general Southern support of the Georgia Platform which took 
“a wait and see” policy on the Compromise. Abercrombie’s 
victory showed, too, that “secession” was still mostly an abstract 
principle, “rather than a policy to be put into practice.”"' 


’Benjamin Gardner, "Recollections of Henry W. Hilliard” (unpublished ms, Ala¬ 
bama Department of Archives and History, Montgomery). 


'‘"Hilliard, Politics and Pen Pictures, 25 6 . Also William 
Southern Commercial Conventions,” Transactiom of 
Society, 1904, V, 85-88. 


W. Davis, "Ante-Bellum 
the Alabama Historical 


"Hilliard, Politics and Pen Pictures, 257. 

“Dorman, Party Politics, 62. Also, Cole, Whig Party, 194. 
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Shortly after the Congressional election, Hilliard became 
embroiled again in state politics. Some Democrats claimed that 
Hilliard would challenge Jeremiah Clemens in the selection of 
a Senator when the Legislature met. The Whigs scoffed at the 
claim as a Democratic attempt to “sow the seeds of discord” to 
belittle the brilliance of the recent Whig and Union victory. The 
rumors did not materialize because even many old line Whigs 
supported Clemens’ candidacy. He was a “Democrat of the 
Jackson class,” said one Whig newspaper. 41 Therefore, his re- 
election was “heartily deserved.” Strange words indeed for a 
practicing Whig! 

It was only for a few months that Hilliard could give 
exclusive attention to his law practice. The election of 1852 
found him as interested in politics as ever. The Southern 
Whigs were for Millard Fillmore. Hilliard believed that the 
entire Southern Whig organization would support Fillmore at 
the national nominating convention. 42 

Hilliard noted that the Democratic party in Alabama was 
attempting to reorganize, largely because it had been so de¬ 
cisively defeated in the elections of 1851; thus, he also urged a 
reorganization of the Whigs in spite or some recalcitrant 
factions. He spoke of plans by some Whigs to send delegates 
to a Union gathering and to shun the Baltimore Whig con¬ 
vention planned for June. He believed their efforts would be 
futile: “I have no expectation of seeing a Union National 
Convention—both candidates, Whig and Democratic, will be 
Union men, and our electors must choose between them. It is 
probable we can carry Alabama for the Whig candidate as a 
Union man, if a judicious selection shall be made, as there is 
some dissention in the Democratic ranks.” 

Despite the popularity of Fillmore among the Southern 
Whigs, the name of Winfield Scott was heard a great deal in 
Whig circles. The feeling by many Whigs that Scott was an 


‘'Livingston Sumter County Whig, August 2 5, 1851, 
^Milliard to Fillmore, January 26, 18 52, Fillmore Papers. 
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abolitionist find would not support the Compromise was branded 
as a “want of candor that is without parallel, or it betrays a 
want of reason that amounts to foolery.” 41 From the middle of 
May to the Baltimore convention in June, Scott’s name was 
mentioned quite frequently in the South as a favorable candidate 
for the Whig Party. Most Whigs, however, remained true to 
Fillmore and continued their fight on his behalf. 

The Southern Whigs were apparently united in their efforts 
to get a national Whig program favorable to the South. They 
stated that before they would support the National Whig Party 
in the election, a nominee must be selected who was a Union man. 
This person must “avow himself boldly and openly” as the 
friend and staunch advocate of the compromise as a final 
settlement of all the questions connected with slavery.” 44 If 

these guarantees were not given, the Southern Whigs promised 
a hasty withdrawal from the party. 

Hilliard credited himself with turning the tide in favor of 
having the Southern Whigs represented at Baltimore. He wrote 
to Fillmore that “we shall be represented in the Whig convention 
and the entire delegation will cast their votes for you, as the 
candidate for the Presidency.” 43 

At last the national Whig convention met at Baltimore on 
June 16, 1852. As anticipated, a spirited fight occurred among 
the contenders for the nomination. Fillmore and Scott were 
the leading contestants, but Daniel Webster was not to be left 
out of consideration entirely. Webster, who had long wanted 
the nomination, appealed to Hilliard to work on his behalf .” 
Hilliard, however, declined even to attend the convention, saying 
that he had important legal business to attend to before the 


iivingston Sumter County Whig, May 11, 1852. 

“Cole, Whig Party, 227. 

45 

Hilliard to Fillmore, June 1, 1852, Fillmore Papers. 

Allan Nevins, Ordeal of the Union-. A House Dividing, 1X52-1X57 (New York, 
‘947), II, 23. 
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State Supreme Court. He shared the fear of his Southern 
colleagues that the Northern wing of the Whig Party would 
dominate the convention . 47 

Scott’s nomination at the Baltimore convention made it 
impossible for the Northern and Southern Whigs ever to join 
wholeheartedly again. Scott was considered in many Southern 
circles as a “Seward lackey,” who cared nothing about the Whig 
platform . 48 Though the Whigs worked as if Scott were going 
to defeat Pierce in the presidential race, the party leaders 
generally realized that the death of the organization was near 
at hand. This fear was pronounced when such leaders as 
Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia, and others, said they were 
“anxious to prevent its [the Whig Party’s] followers from being 
swallowed by the Democracy .” 40 

Hilliard penned another letter to Fillmore in which he 
assured the outgoing President that he was still the first choice 
of Southern Whiggery. Hilliard also stated that Webster was 
the second choice of the South, and he was gratified that Ala¬ 
bama had supported Fillmore in the Baltimore convention. He 
pronounced Fillmore’s administration a “historical glory to 
which we may turn hereafter with grand satisfaction, as a 
positive of Whig policy—and fidelity .” 50 Hilliard said further 
that Pierce’s nomination by the Democrats was a great source 
of dissatisfaction to the Alabamians and Southerners who sup¬ 
ported Buchanan for that honor. Pierce’s nomination, however, 
had given some heart to the Whigs, because Hilliard believed 
Fillmore could beat him. When Scott got the honors from the 
Whigs, all hope was lost. 

From Pierce’s presidency on, Hilliard was a “drifter” in 
politics. He practiced law -in Montgomery, and kept up a 


"Dorman, Party Politics, 77. 

“Horace Montgomery, "Party Developments in Georgia, 1846-1861” (unpublished 
Ph. D. dissertation, Dept, of History, University of Georgia, 1939), 93-4. 

'7 bid., 124. 

Hilliard to Fillmore, June 23, 1852, Fillmore Papers. 
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nationalistic approach to his correspondents. His old party had 
indeed fallen on evil times. Nationally, it had few platforms 
and leaders of wide appeal. Locally, it fell victim to a redistrict¬ 
ing law which “had the earmarks of a gerrymander.” 51 Under 
this law Montgomery, always a strong-hold of Whiggery as seen 
by the successes of Hilliard and Abercrombie, was moved, along 
with Wetumpka and Talladega, into the Third Congressional 
District. This neutralized the Whig position, formerly so strong, 
in Montgomery. Thus, even if Hilliard had wanted to get back 
into active politics, his chances would have been slim. He there¬ 
fore spent most of his time as a commentator on politics rather 
than as a participant. 

He believed, for example, that the de facto repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise Line in the 1854 Kansas-Nebraska Act 
was impolitic. He said that it was “impossible to overstate the 
excitement, rising into indigation that was aroused in the non¬ 
slaveholding states by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
Act. It was the breaking down of the great barrier, against 
which sectional feeling and party passion had so long beat in 
vain.” 52 His statement in this respect showed that he could still 
differ widely with the opinions of his contemporaries. 

One result of the Kansas-Nebraska Act was to give potency 
to the Free-Soil movement, which produced in a matter of 
months the Republican Party. “For the first time in the history 
of the country a powerful party appeared in the field, declaring 
its hostility to an institution existing in the Southern states, 
which was so formidable as to threaten the existence of the 
government.” Hilliard saw it as his clear duty to fight the 
newly formed Republicans. 

Toward that end, he joined the American Party efforts in 
1856 on behalf of Fillmore. He went on an extended speaking 
tour throughout Northern Alabama and Georgia. He debated 
the political issues in Huntsville with L. P. Walker. According 


51 ^ 

Dorman, Party Politics, 98. 

Hilliard, Politics and Pen Pictures , 267. 
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to Hilliard, Walker became quite vociferous in his denunciations 
of the American Party. Hilliard’s speech in Huntsville was 
“entirely national.” He stated that “on no occasion of my life 
had I been more conscious of that spirit of free speech which 
every man has felt who has been in the habit of addressing 
great audiences . . . 

After the Huntsville speaking, Hilliard traveled to Atlanta 
where he met the Temperance candidate for governor, B. H. 
Overby. The Atlanta meeting was described by Hilliard as 
“great, awakening an ardor in the support of Mr. Fillmore as 
a candidate for the presidency that had not existed before.” 34 
Hilliard and his followers argued that Fillmore should be elected 
because he was the faithful champion of the laws of Congress; 
he possessed a devoted attachment to the Union; he was the 
enemy to all sectional schemes and organizations, and he be¬ 
lieved in a strict adherence to the Federal Constitution. Taking 
all this into account, and adding the fact that President Pierce 
did not have the confidence of the Northern people, should 
indicate that Fillmore was the man of the day. 83 

Fillmore’s defeat and the rapid rise of the Republicans was 
the swansong of the Know-Nothings. The extent to which 
Know-Nothingism was weakened is indicated by Hilliard’s 
leaning toward the Democratic Party just after the contest. He 
wrote later to a friend that he was the only Whig who voted 
for the Democratic tariff of 1846—clearly indicating “strong 
sympathy on my part with the policy of that party—cooperating 
henceforth fully with its members.”™ Just after Buchanan’s 
assumption of office, Hilliard announced that he would support 
the Democrats on the basis of the President’s inaugural address. 
He wrote to Buchanan that his political sentiments were in 
“perfect harmony” with those .of the President. Seemingly for- 

' Ibid., 17 3. 

'Ibid., 275. 

"Livingston Sumter County Whig, March 19, 1856. 

Hilliard to I). L. Dalton, January 14, 1859, Hilliard Papers (Alabama Depart¬ 
ment of Archives and History, Montgomery). 
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getting his support of Fillmore in the presidential campaign, 

Hilliard told Buchanan: “In this State and in Georgia I have 

taken an active part in the late election and contributed what I 

could to the success of that great National party of which you 

are the head—and to which you will I hope long hold that 
relation.” 57 

Hilliard kept the President informed of the political atti¬ 
tudes in the South during most of the Administration. He 
forwarded to the President an outline of a short speech he 
delivered before a convention in Montgomery, meeting to unite 
the party behind Buchanan. He also described the Southern 
Commercial Convention which met in May, 1858, in Montgomery. 
At that meeting Yancey and Hilliard argued about the re¬ 
opening of the African slave trade. Hilliard believed there 
were enough slaves in the South already. The convention, he 
told the President, was “wild and extravagant.” 58 Disunion 
sentiment prevailed there; the disunionists being quite as reck¬ 
less in their talk as the “Black Republicans” they assailed. It 
was imperative, he felt, for Buchanan to announce for re-election 
in 1860, for he was the only man who could arrest the disunion 
sentiment on the one hand and the “Black Republican” sentiment 
on the other. 

Even though Hilliard’s connection with the Democrats was 
close, he never claimed full membership in the party. Indeed, 
later in life, Hilliard said that his support of the Buchanan 
Administration was the “greatest mistake” of his life. 50 This 
last statement might well have been inspired in part because 

Hilliard always wanted an appointment from Buchanan, and did 
not get one. 

When the secession crisis occurred in late 1860, Hilliard 
opposed leaving the Union. He still believed the South could get 
its grievances redressed better in the Union than out of it. 


Hilliard to James Buchanan, Nov. 6, 1857, Buchanan Papers (Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia). 

"Ibid., May 20, 1858. 

Ciardner, "Recollections of Henry W. Hilliard,” 11. 
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When secession became a reality, though, he supported the 
Confederacy. He is sometimes credited with causing Tennessee 
to join the Confederacy. Soon after secession, Hilliard traveled 
to Nashville and addressed the State Legislature. Shortly after 
his speech, Tennessee voted to leave the Union. During the war, 
Hilliard headed “Hilliard’s Legion” for a time, leaving before 
the conflict ended because of various disputes. His relation to 
the war at its beginning put him into the company, on a lesser 
scale to be sure, of Alexander Stephens and Robert E. Lee who, 
though opposing secession, devoted their energies to the South 
once war started. His action of leaving the war before its 
conclusion caused additional criticisms to be leveled at the 
former Congressman. 

Hilliard moved to Georgia, and he caused eyebrows to shoot 
up again when he remarried after being a widower for less than 
a year. President Rutherford Hayes appointed Hilliard as 
Ambassador to Brazil. In this capacity he urged Southern 
emigres to return to the United States, telling them that they 
could lead a full life under the restored Union. Hilliard also 
helped to write various documents in Brazil that ultimately led 
to the emancipation of all the slaves in that country. It was 
ironic indeed for a Southerner to help in producing emancipa¬ 
tion proclamations! It could be argued, though, that as a 
Southerner, he had plenty of experience with the problem. 

A full study of Hilliard’s life is overdue. His career lends 
itself both to the historical monograph and historical novel. His 
moderation on most occasions is worthy of emulation in any 
period. His refusal to follow a mere line of expediency (with 
the exception of his flirtation with the Buchanan Adminstration) 
showed deep-seated character. He paid a price for holding to his 
own opinions. He was villified and scandalized by those who 
believed that any expression of calmness on the sectional issues 
of the day betokened a truckling to the Yankees. 

Perhaps, though, Hilliard was successful because he stood 
alone on so many issues. Americans have always been quick to 
“symbolize” men and institutions. Hilliard was a symbol of 
non-conformity in an age that rejected half-way measures: one 
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either had to condemn or fully accept the “Southern way of life.” 
The middle road was dangerous. Hilliard took it and the scorn 
heaped upon him because of it he wore like a badge of honor. In 
our own time, when we look for heroes to show us how to rise 
above deadening conformism, Hilliard’s name should definitely 
be included in the syllabus. 
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BENJAMIN HAWKINS’ TRIP THROUGH ALABAMA, 1796 

by 

Marion R. Hemperley 

For many years the exact route that Colonel Benjamin 
Hawkins used to cross northern Georgia and central Alabama 
in the fall and winter of 1796 has remained somewhat a mystery. 
On his way to commence his duties as the General Superintend¬ 
ent of all Indians South of the Ohio, he left one of the earliest 
and best descriptions of the route he traversed. Leaving north¬ 
west South Carolina, Hawkins crossed northern Georgia and 

visited the major towns of the Creek Nation in today’s central 
Alabama. 

The portion of Colonel Hawkins’ writings annotated in this 
article was published as the Collections of the Georgia Historical 
Society, Vol. IX, Letters of Benjamin Hawkins, 1796-1806, pub¬ 
lished in Savannah, Georgia, 1916. This paper includes pages 
thirty-two through fifty-one, giving a very good description of 
the Creek Nation that later became east-central Alabama. This 

part of Hawkins’ trip covered the period December 11 through 
December 31, 1796. 


For those readers interested in that part of Hawkins’ trip 
in which he traveled across northern Georgia, and which im¬ 
mediately preceeds this article, a similar sketch has been pre¬ 
pared by the author. This has been accepted for publication in 
the Georgia Historical Q'tiarterly in which it will appear in the 
near future. 

With the published book of Colonel Hawkins’ writings and 
modern topographical maps, the author, with the cooperation of 
the late Dr. John H. Goff, has traced the network of Indian 
trails used by the Indian agent. Dr. Goff and the author made 
several field trips to locate abandoned portions of these trails, 
which, in many cases, they were able to do. These two articles 
are the result of these studies and field trips. 
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Colonel Hawkins was a well-educated man, having attended 
Princeton University prior to the American Revolution. As the 
reader will note, he compiled a well-written diary, sometimes 
hour by hour, that allows present day historians and students to 
follow his travels throughout the southeast. Hawkins computed 
his distances by timing himself from place to place. He esti¬ 
mated his horse traveled three to three and one-half miles per 
hour, and even today his method proves amazingly accurate. 

Hawkins’ writings have been reproduced here exactly as 
they were published in 1916, with no corrections in spelling or 
punctuation. The reader should bear in mind that after crossing 
the Indian boundary in present north-western South Carolina, 
Hawkins traveled through Indian country all the way through 
Georgia and Alabama. The larger streams, some Indian towns, 
and a few geographical features bore the only place names on 
his entire trip. In this annotation, the author has applied the 
present day names as far as possible to the many places men¬ 
tioned by Hawkins. In the case of the few names that have 
remained the same, the author has so stated. 

Hillabees in the Creeks, 12 Dec., 1796 

I this day sat out for the Tuckabatchees in company with Mr. 
Grierson, 1 at 12. We traveled S. 4 miles, X a creek, turn a little 
to the W. 2 miles, X a creek, both running to the left; at the 
first is the site of the town of Hillabees, at the other one 
settlement, the creek margined with cane. 2 At this hut I saw 
the Casseneyupon growing about 8 feet high, it had been brought 
from the seacoast, and did well. 3 Continue on, X 2 small creeks 
runing to the left, 1 and at the end of 6 miles come to some large 


'Robert Grierson lived in extreme southern Clay County on the west bank of 
Harbuck Creek about one and one-half miles east of present Pinkneyville. 

"The first one Broken Arrow Creek, the second unnamed. This was the Indian 
town of Hillabce along both streams in upper Tallapoosa County. 

"This was the plant so highly prized by the Creeks and from which they brewed 
their ceremonial black drink. 

^Present day Hackney and Sandy Creeks, 
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rock to the left, they are in a direction N.E.S.W. 5 The lands 
hitherto, broken, stoney, gravelly, the growth a mixture of pine 
and oak, with a few dwarf hickories. Continue on 3 miles, X a 
creek runing to the left, the creek rocky, 15 feet widecontinue 
over one branch and up and aX another and rise the top of a hill 
1 mile. 7 The lands very broken near the creek, and mountainous. 
Our course S.W. Continue on 5 miles, Xing 3 small creeks or 
branches, 8 and arrive at Cuialegees Creek, 15 feet, 9 X it, pass 
the town on the left 10 and arrive at the house of John O’Riley, 
he was from home. The lands broken, gravelly, and stoney, the 
growth pine, oak, and small hickory, the branches covered with 
small cane. 


Tuesday, 13th. Dec. 

The wife of John O’Riley, treated us with kindness and hospital¬ 
ity, as soon as she was informed who I was, she got corn for my 
horses, and cooked some pork and potatoes for supper. She 
prepared her own lodging for me, a good one, of clean blankets, 
with a nice coverlid. She had some fine fowls and fat hogs. 

I bade her adieu and set out for Tuckabatchee, 4 miles. I arrive 
at Achina Hatche (cypress creek), a village of Keolgee, there are 
6 habitations and a small town house, some thriving peach 
trees. 11 X the run, 2 miles cross another at the settlement of 3 
families. The lands all poor, stoney and gravelly. Continue on 


5 Hawkins was east of today’s Alexander City. 

Coley Creek, now inundated by waters of Martin Lake. 

He was in the area of Flint Hill Church. 

The first was Elkahatchee Creek. The second unnamed and the third, Eufaula 
Creek. Much of the original trail through this area is now inundated by Martin 
Lake. 

Today’s Kowaliga Creek in northeastern Elmore County. 

This was the town of Cowiligee on the south side of the creek. 

Channahatchee Creek today. Achina Hatchie literally means Cedar Creek, not 
Cypress Creek as Hawkins states. The town of the same name, affiliated with 
Cowiligee, was on the upper side of the creek. This was northeast of present day 
Kent. The trail along here ran close on today’s Alabama 229. 
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2 miles, cross a creek, the lands pretty good tho’ broken. Rise 
up a steep hill, the lands piney; continue on 4 miles, they become 
bad; continue 3 miles down a steep, gravelly hill X a creek and 
rise on high broken hills. 1 mile further X a creek just above 
Tuckabatchee, 12 enter the old fields, and in 4 miles arrive at the 
town house. 1 ' Here obtain a pilot and continue through the 
town down the river 4 miles, arrive at the landing opposite Mr. 
Cornell’s, the agent in this quarter. The description of the sites 
of the towns are numbered. [Following is a list of sixteen towns 
in this area of present day Alabama. The list will not be copied 
into this article as Hawkins did not visit them in this jounrey.] 

Wednesday, 14th. 

I took up my abode in the house of Alex Cornell, on the left bank 
of the river. 14 He was at home and received and treated me with 
much attention. I had much conversation with him and Mr. 
Grierson on the subject of my mission, as they possessed and 
could give the best information now to be had in the nation. 
The result as to some important points was interesting. 

The condition of the Indian is much bettered within 20 years, he 
is less cruel, more attached to a friendly intercourse with his 
neighbours and mild in his manners. They have an increasing 
attachment to stock, & are more industrious, some few very 
careful and provident. 

Since the treaty of Colerain 15 the Indians have manifested a dis¬ 
position for peace, unknown before, it is almost universal. Mr. 
Grierson says that he has seen many of the Indians in the 
district of the Abbecoos and they all spoke of the conduct of the 


The trail continued southward on the west side of the Tallapoosa River still 
close on Alabama 229. The creek mentioned is Wallahatchee just southwest of the 
present city of Tallassee. 

"The town of Tuckabatchee was on the west side and in the big bend of the 
Tallapoosa River, about six miles south of present Tallassee, not too far from 
today’s Donald E. Reeves Airport. 


Al ex Cornell lived on the south side of the river about present Milstead, Macon 
( bounty. 




The Treaty of Colerain was signed on June 29, 1796. The town of Colerain is 
located on the St. Marys River in southwestern Camden County, Georgia. 
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U. S. as friendly and perfectly just and they were pleased with 
it. I asked this question. What would most likely the soonest 
disturb this friendly disposition of the Indians? Intrusion on 
the hunting grounds and horse stealing. 

The latter was encouraged entirely by the whites in the nation, 
many of whom were more depraved than the savages, had all 
their vices without one of their virtues. The whites have re¬ 
duced the stealing of horses to a system, their connections are 
extensive. Some in Cumberland, Georgia, Tennessee, and among 
the neighbouring tribes. This evil being now so deep-rooted 
that it would require much exertion and some severity to put 
an end to it. The whites who had Indian families took no care 
of them, neither to educate them or to teach them any thing 
useful. They were left with mothers, who were always the slaves 
of the house and the fathers making money by any and every 
means in their power, however roguish, and using the children 
and the relations of the family as aids. 

Mr. Grierson being about to leave me requested me to aid him 
in some concerns of his family in Georgia, he gave me this 
statement. There were of his family four brothers, James, 
Thomas, William & Robert. 

James was a colonel of militia in the neighbourhood of Augusta. 
He was killed at the siege of Augusta, after his surrender to the 
American arms. 

Thomas was an officer in the militia in the service of the U. 
States. He died on or about the year 1775. He left a son, a 
halfbreed in the Euffaulies. 1B He had 500 acres of land on little 

river, 8 miles below Writesborough, on Upton Creek, 17 adjoining 
the land of James Grierson and Joshua Sanders. Mr. Grierson 
requests to be informed of the situation of the property and the 
measures necessary to the securing it for the family. 


'There were five Indian towns by the name of Eufaula in present day Alabama. 
The one referred to here was probably the Eufaula on the west bank of the Tal¬ 
lapoosa River on Eufaula Creek southeast of Worthy’s Chapel, Tallapoosa County. 

The site of long dead Wrightsboro is in present McDuffie County, Georgia. 
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Mrs. Anne Hopkins of Augusta died in the year 1775 or 6. She 
gave by will her property to Jane Pettigrew, and the children 
of James Grierson, James Thomas and David. Jane Pettigrew 
was sister to three children on the maternal side. She married 
David Homes, a nephew of George Galphin. Homes died at 
Pensacola the year 1779. 

After the siege of Augusta the Rev. James Seymore carried some 
of the negroes to Savannah, and from thence to Augustine. He 
died on his passage from thense to Providence, and Mr. Thomas 
Forbes, partner of Mr. Panton, took possession of the negroes. 
If this statement is true in substance Mr. William Panton will 
see the negros’ fourthcoming to the children of their represent¬ 
atives. 

The necessary information can be had in the neighbourhood of 
Augusta and mostly from John Milledge, he took George, the 
youngest of the children to his house, where he died. 

Thursday, 15. 

There are 4 traders in this town and they are supplied by Mr. 
Panton at Pensacola. 

Obediah Low has an Indian wife and 2 children. He is from 
the upper part of Georgia. 

Patrick Laine, native of Ireland, has a wife, and Christian 
Hagle, called Huffle, a native of Germany has a wife, and Mrs. 
Cornell has four children and 4 grand children, she is a widow, 
the wife of Joseph Cornell, deceased, formerly interpreter. 

George, her oldest son is a trader. James is a lad at school. 
Lucy, her oldest daughter is a widow, her husband John Cane 
died at Tensaw 18 She has 3 children. Vica, the youngest has 
one little girl. 


Tensaw was near the junction of the Alabama and Tombigbee Rivers where 
they join to form the Mobile. Today a town by the name of Tensaw is nearby hr 
Baldwin County. 
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Halfbreed Billy. 19 

I this day paid a visit to the old men at the town house and 
partook with them of the black drink. I then visited the falls 
and lands adjoining to the town. The falls are at 2% miles 
above town house, the river here is after tumbling over a bed of 
rock for half a mile, formed into 2 narrow channels, one 30 the 
other 15 feet. The fall is 30 feet in 50 yards, the first part 
nearly 20 feet in less than 10, fish are here obstructed in their 
passage up the river.* 

The rock is a light gray, very much broken and divided, in 
square blocks of various sizes, fine for building, the best I think 
I ever saw. It requires very little labour to reduce it to any 
form, for plain walls, large masses of it is so nicely fited, and 
regular as to imitate the side of a square building where the 
stone has passed through the hands of the mason. Above the 
falls the river widens and within half a mile stretches out to 
near half a mile in width and continues for near four miles. 
There are 4 islands which have been cultivated, they are now 
old fields margined with cane, the bed of the river shoal, rocky 
and covered with moss, it is frequented in the spring and 
summer by horses, cattle and deer, and in the winter by swans, 
geese and ducks. 

The lands on the right bank opposite the falls is broken, stoney 
& gravelly, the growth oak, hickory and pine, the sides of the 
hills fronting the river exhibit this building rock, a small creek 
and a branch enter in 300 yards of each other, on the right, the 
lands half a mile below the falls become level and spread out on 
this side to 2 miles in width, bordering on a creek, Wollawitat- 
chee 21 which rising in the broken lands 17 miles from its mouth, 


lw Why Colonel Hawkins inserted the name of Halfbreed Billy in his papers is not 
known. However, this published book of his "letters” is a collection of many 
different types of his notes, letters, and even recipes. It is likely that this man’s 
name was written down by Hawkins simply to remember it. 

'These falls were at the site of today’s Thurlow Dam at Tallassee, Elmore County. 
A good description of the falls appears in Benjamin Hawkins’ book, The Creek 
Country , 27-31. 

| 

Wallahatchee Creek heads northwest of today’s Tallassee and runs southward to 
empty into the Tallapoosa River just west of the bridge on Alabama 22^. 
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runs S.S.E. and empties into the Tallapoosa B 1 /^ miles below the 
town house. The whole of this flat is covered with oak, and 
hickory land, the latter altogether the large hard shelled nut, 
the creek margined with cane. The course of the river from the 
falls to the town house S. thence E. winding round a point to 
W. and W. & N. to its confluence with Coosau. 

The lands on the left bank of the falls broken and piny, to the 
bank of the river, half a mile below a creek empties 22 in, it rises 
7 miles from the river, its course nearly N. W., its sides covered 
with reed and cane. Below this creek the lands become flat on 
the river and extend 3 miles to the Euffaulee 23 , here the Tallassee 
lies 24 , on the banks of this creek, it is at the junction 60 yards 
wide. This is the most valuable creek known here for fish in 
the spring and summer. Sturgeon, trout, perch, rock, red horse, 
the trout here is also called the chub. The Euffaulee is settled 
nearly 20 miles, the lands rich. 1*4 miles below the flat lands 
terminate, there the hills commence 25 , and continue 2 miles, one 
small creek and 2 branches intersect. From these hills there are 
two high bluffs, from thence there is an extensive view of the 
town 20 , the river above and below the extensive flat lands on the 
opposite shore, and a range of hills to the N. W. At the termi¬ 
nation of these hills is a small branch, and the flat lands com¬ 
mence and spread for one mile on the side of the branch. 140 
yards from the river is a house of the wife of George Cornell. 
Below, 300 yards is the habitation of Alex Cornell 27 , and from 


42 Stone Creek runs into the Tallapoosa River in today’s East Tallassee just below 
the Thurlow Dam. 

“Eufalee, or Euphabee, is known today as Uphapee Creek. This stream runs into the 
river just north of the community of Hornady, Macon County. 

“As the reader will note, the Indian town of Tallassee was downstream and across 
the Tallapoosa River from the present- city of the same name. It was on both 
sides of Uphapee Creek near its junction with the river. 

^’Old Fort Decatur, after the Creek Indian War of 1813-14, was set up on the 
upper of these bluffs, on the south side, between the present Western Railway of 
Alabama tracks and the edge of a big bluff. This is west of Hornady. 

4, Tuckabatchie across the river. 

" 7 The Cornells lived just about today’s Milstcad, Macon County. 
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this down the river is settled with Indian families. 2 % miles 
below, Caleebe Hatchie 28 empties into the river, it has its source 
near 20 miles to the east, it is 15 feet over. 

The town of Tuckabatchee stands on the right bank of the 
river, in the bend, the town house opposite the Euffaulee. The 
number of gun men 116. They have lately begun to settle out 
in villages for the advantage of wood and raising stock. 

Some few have stocks of cattle, they hold them high, being ac¬ 
customed to sell fowls, bacon and beef at Pensacola, at an extra¬ 
vagant price, they ask at home the same, making no allowance 
for the expense of carriage or between the war and peace price 
of provisions. 


Friday, 16. 

I amused myself this day in riding thro’ the neighbouring woods, 
visiting and conversing with the Indians. The lands every where 
covered with acorns and hickory nuts. Some of the women who 
saw and knew me at St. Mary’s 20 immediately recollected me, 
they expressed pleasure at Seeing me among them, and at the 
same time said they were poor, and had not good things to give, 
their food being so different from what they saw at the table 
of the commissioners of the U. States. They were apprehensive 
I would find uncomfortable living among them. They sent me 
a present of bean bread and dumplins, some oil of hickory nuts, 
pleasant to the taste, and some milk of the same nuts. 

The process is simple, they pick up the nuts, dry them pound 
them in a mortar, fan them, to free the kernals as much as pos¬ 
sible from the shells. They then apply water, mix up the mass 
with their hands, and work it something like the bakers neading 
their bread, as the oil rises they separate it from the remains 
which is the milk. 

I had some oil and beans, the oil was not inferior to Florence 
oil. It was new, they find a difficulty in preserving it from be¬ 
coming rancid. 


28 

Calabee Creek about present Goodwyns, Macon County. 

Probably refers to the Treaty of Colerain on the St. Marys River, Georgia. See 
footnote 15. 
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Saturday, 17. 

I repeat my visits to some of the Indians, and to view what re¬ 
mained yet to be seen in my neighbourhood. I examined into 
the state of commerce as carried on by George Cornell, the half- 
breed. His stock of trade is almost 1,000 dollars annually. 

Old Mrs. Cornell and her family hearing of my being in town/ 10 
they came to see me, this old lady is the mother of the man who 
was unfortunately killed at Colerain by the scout, as he went 
there bearing a flag with a message to the President of the TJ. 
States. 31 

The old lady expressed much satisfaction at seeing me, assured 
me of her friendship for the white people, being her own blood 
as well as the red, and her personal regard for me, my attentions 
to her at Colerain. 


Sunday, 18 Dec. 

I sat out this day on a visit to the towns down the river. Mr. 
Richard Bailey had called to see me, and promised to accompany 
me. I directed the agent here, Mr. Cornell, 82 to attend me. I 
went down the river on the left bank, passing 5 separate Indian 


“Evidently after visiting with the Cornells on the southern side of the Tallapoosa 
River, Hawkins crossed back to Tuckabatchie on the northern or western side. 

31 General Thomas S. Woodward in his Reminiscences tells of this incident: "This 
man Dave Cornels did more mischief to the Whites than any man that has 
lived among the Creeks, and was the most hostile and bitter enemy the whites 
ever had among the Creeks, Savannah Jack Excepted. While [Indian Agent James] 
Seagrove was agent, Cornels sent him word he wished to be at peace and would 
visit him at Colerain, near St. Marys. It was known to some whites that Seagrove 
was expecting a visit from Davy Cornels—a James Harrison that had suffered 
much by the Indians, way-laid Cornels’ path and killed him, [while Cornells was] 
bearing a white flag.” Cornell’s Indian name was Efau Tustanuggy, or Dog 
Warrior. 

“Alexander Cornell was one of a number of "Assistants and Interpreters” that 
Hawkins placed on the Federal Government’s payroll during the period that lie 
was Indian Agent. It is not known if Hawkins hired Cornell when they were 
both at Colerain for the signing of the treaty there six months previous, or not. 
Cornell was one of the signers as a witness and Hawkins signed on the part of 
the United States. 
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settlements, under fork fences, good against cattle only, the 
lands level and of good quality, the growth hard shelled hickory 
nut, oak, black oak, scrub, and some few white, not large. I 
crossed Caloobe Creek* 5 and enter the town of Auttossee, 34 pass 
through the town, the gun men all from home, the buildings 
bordering on the river, the whole fenced with small poles, the 
first on forks, the other two on stakes, fit only to keep out cattle. 
X a small creek, the growth cypress. Here I was showed as a 
curisity an oak on the side of the creek which had been struck 
with lightning, it penetrated the tree about 5 feet from the 
ground, went through and out two feet lower on the opposite 
side, entered the earth and plowed it up for some distance a foot 
deep, the tree remains with marks on both sides, and not other¬ 
wise injured. I continue on to the house of Mr. Baily, in all 5 
miles. Here I met a welcome reception, and here I remained 
for the knight. 35 Mr. Bailey is a good farmer, has many con- 
veniencies about, with his lands fenced, stable, garden, lots for 
his stock, some thriving trees, and a small nursery to plant out. 
His stock of horses, cattle and hogs numerous; the lands where 
he lives rich, tho’ the growth of timber is small. He informs 
me the product is 50 bushels of corn to the acre. He has an 
Indian woman, and 5 children, and as many grandchildren. His 
wife is of the Otalla (wine) 36 family. She is neat, cleanly, 
provident and economical, as careful of her family concerns as 
a white woman. 

On the opposite bank formerly stood the old town OHassee, 37 a 
beautiful rich level plane surrounded with hills, to the north, it 
was formerly a canebrake, the river makes a curve round it to 


“Calabee Creek today. 

"‘Auttossee was between Goodwyn and Shorter’s Station in extreme western Macon 
County. The name means "war club.” In later years General John Floyd fought 
a battle with the Creeks at this site. 


"’’The Baileys lived in today’s extreme western Macon County. For an excellent 
description of the Bailey farm, see Hawkins’ Creek Country , 31. 


'This is obviously a misprint, “Otalla” equals Hotallee, meaning 
"wine.” She belonged to the wind clan, a ranking group. 


“wind,” not 


37 


This is an old settlement of Auttossee, sometimes spelled Antissc, Atasi, or Otassee. 
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the south, so that a small fence on the hill side across would 
enclose it. 

In the year 1766 there were in this town 43’ gun men, there are 
now 80. The women industrious, and some few of the men. The 
whole of them uneasy on the score of their white neighbours 
keeping stock among them, so much so, that Mr. Bailey finds his 
not safe, but as the property of his wife and children. The 
course of the river here is west, the creeks which empty in on 
the left side take their rise to the south at the ridge dividing the 
Pinsausta 38 waters from them, about 25 miles, it is nearly the 
same distance to Kongeau, 30 continuing on thense south. The 
lands rich to the source of the creeks, the growth of timber very 
large, and canebrakes on the ridges, which are none of them 
high. There are poplars of 4 and 5 feet through, large cherry 
trees and persimmon trees. 

The stock is sometimes troubled with distemper; the mast hits 
every year, the whole country abounds with very troublesome 
flees and nats at some seasons. 

I saw at Mr. Bailey’s 20 bee hives, he says they do well, and 
that there are wild bees in the country in every direction. They 
are extending themselves west, and some hunters informed him 
they had lately discovered some, the west of Mississippi about 
30 miles, that they had but recently arrived there, as the trees 
they fell had young comb only. 

Mr. Bailey’s 2 daughters are married to white men, they both 
spin cotton and the youngest, Elizabeth Fletcher, can read and 
write and is very industrious. The whole family are remarkable 
for being healthy and cleanly. This may be owing to a custom 
continued by Mrs. Bailey, she and her family every morning 
winter or summer bathe in cold water. 

I have been much pleased in- my visit here as well as at Mr. 
Grierson’s; it being demonstrated to me that the Indian women 
from there too, are capable of and willing to become instrumental 
in civilising the men.- Mrs. Bailey shares in all the toils of her 


"Probably today’s Pintalla Creek, Montgomery County. 
3i, Conccuh River. 
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husband when there was a necessity for it, she attended the 
pack horses to market, swam rivers to facilitate the trans¬ 
portation of their goods, is careful of the interest of her family 
and resolute in support of it. She presides at her table which 
is always neat and well supplied with coffee or tea, butter of 
her own make, meat and well made bread. 

His stock of cattle 200, horses 120, hogs 150 and 7 slaves. He 
is a native of England, served in Savannah, to the carpenter and 
joiner business, has been 40 years in this country. 


Monday, the 19. 

I sat out this day travelled down the river W. X Kebihatchee 
in 1^4 mile, 40 continued 1 1/2 farther X Ofeeckshe, 41 20 feet over, 
this creek has its rise near Koenekuh, the main branch of 
Scambia. 42 This creek has several forks, the lands good to their 
sources. We enter into the fields of the Hollewaulee 43 (the 
shearer of the war), and continue on 2 miles. Just at the 
entrance of the fields, high red cliffs are to be seen to the north 
by the flat lands on the right of the river. 44 

The town of Hollewaulee, is on the opposite bank of the 
river. 45 Continue on still down the river in all 8 miles X Noocoo- 
schepoo (bear ark). 46 Here we enter the Toosatche & Colooswe 
fields, 47 (the towns being on the opposite side) and continue four 


40 Today’s Cubahatchee Creek just west of Shorter’s Station, Macon County. 

41 Known today as Line Creek, forming the county line between Macon and Mont¬ 
gomery Counties. This is just west of Tisonville, Macon County. 

^Escambia River. 


43 Hoithlewali near the present day community of Brasell, northeast Montgomery 
County. 

44 Dr. Goff left his description of these hills; "The high red hills mentioned are 
TERRIFIC. I never saw another place just like them. They rise about 100 feet 
straight up from the edge of the swamp and represent the termination of a high 
red clay ridge that ends abruptly at the river’s swamp.” 


45 T 

In today’s Elmore County southeast of Ware Community. 
Noocooscheppo really means "bears hiding place” not "ark.” 
* 7 Tooscehatche and Cooloome both located south of present Ware. 
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miles through them, and X a small creek Leecawsah, at the 
Colooswe, little village pritly situated on a rising ground to the 
left. Here commence large swamps and between them and the 
river are some rich flat canebrake land, where these Indians 
cultivate their corn, pulse, and melons. Continue on 2 miles X 
a branch, rise a hill, where is the remains of a circular mound 
on the left, the lands thin, tho’ level. To the right the descent 
20 feet to the swamp land. From this bank arise several springs, 
particularly one, a large one, half a mile farther, the Uchee 
village, a remnant of those settled on the Chattahoochee, half a 
mile farther pass a Shawne village, they speak the language 
and retain the manners of their countrymen to the N. W. This 
town house differs from the Creek, it is an oblong square build¬ 
ing 8 feet pitch roofed on the common mode of cabin building, 
the sides and roof covered with bark of pine. Continue on 2 
miles X a small creek, at Mucclassau, 48 continue on in all 18 
miles X a creek 10 feet wide. IV 2 mile further X another small 
creek and in half a mile arrive at the house of Charles Weather¬ 
ford. 48 

I chose the river path that I might have a view of the Indian 
fields, 50 their mode of culture and the quality of the lands. The 
first 4 miles were high and open sound low grounds, subject to 
inundations only in the seasons of floods which happen once in 
15 or 16 years, the river is also subject to annual overflowings, 
but always in the winter season, generally in March; the next 
8 miles is mostly canebrake land, very rich, much of it under 
cultivation, the corn planted in hills, not regular, about 5 feet 
from each other, and from 5 to 10 stalks in a hill, near every 
small division of corn they have a patch of beans stuck with 
cane. The margins on the river under cultivation is from one 
hundred to 200 yards wide, then the land becomes a rich swamp 


48 Muklassa on Eight-Mile Branch in northern Montgomery County. In this trip 
across today’s Montgomery County Hawkins traveled parallel to the river all the 
way. 

‘“Charles Weatherford lived about four miles north of Alabama’s capitol city, 
Montgomery. 

“This portion of Hawkins’ narrative is a recapitulation of his travels through today’s 
Macon and Montgomery Counties. 
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for 400 to 600 yards, this when reclaimed must be valuable for 
rice or corn, the river never subject to freshes in the spring or 
summer. I saw one conic mound in this low land 30 feet 
diameter, ten feet high, it stands near the river. The towns 
standing on the right bank of the river, there are at several 
places large peach trees, and a few summer huts to shelter the 
labourers in summer against rain, and the guards who watch 
the crops whilst it grows to protect it against every thing that 
may be injurious to it. Many of them move over their families, 
reside in the fields whilst the crop is growing and when it is 
made they gather the whole and move into town. 

During this season, they show in a particular manner their 
hospitality, they call to all travelers, particularly white travelers 
and give them fruit, melons and food. If there is a necessity 
the women and children eat of the young corn before the husk, 
but the men do not. 


Tuesday 20. 

Mr. Weatherford showed me this morning some fine horses 
raised by him, on his plantation, they were blooded nearly full, 
15 hands high, looked well* their feet somewhat too flat, owing 
to their being raised in flat swampy lands. The residence of 
this man is on a high bluff on the left bank of the Alabama one 
mile below the confluence of the Coosau and Tallapoosa, it is 
the first bluff below, here are to be seen near his house 5 conic 
mounds of earth, the largest 30 yards diameter, 17 feet high, 
the others all small, about 30 feet diameter and 5 feet high. 

It has been for some time a subject of enquiry when and for 
what purpose these mounds were raised, but here it explains 
itself as to the purpose. The Alabama is not more than 150 
yards over at low water, the banks high, yet subject to be over¬ 
flowed in the season of floods, which happen once in 20 or 25 
years. The last flood was in January last, the river rose at the 
house where I am 47 feet high, it spread itself over the adjoining 
country for many miles, and the general width of the river was 
below the junction 6 to 7 miles, every thing within that scope 
was compeled to retire from it to the trees on rising grounds 
or were destroyed. The margin of the river is low swamp and 
canebrake, the up lands stiff level, pine and oak very open. 
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There are some mounds which I saw 2 miles from the river in 
this flat open country, and here they were covered with the 
water, and all others known in the neighbourhood except the 
largest, and on this Mr. Weatherford secured such of his stock 
of horses and cattle as he could collect in time, the remainder 
were lost. 

I observed in examining into this curious phenomenon that the 
first range of flat swamp lands extends one quarter of a mile, 
15 feet from the water, then arise in steep bank, 15 feet, the 
land then poor and flat for one mile, then another rise of 15 feet, 
and here and there a gradual rise to lands still higher. 

This second flat which generally speaking is poor land has some 
very good land in small patches of 20 to one hundred acres. The 
growth generally small and on every place the hard shelled 
hickory nut, mostly dwarfs. 

The flood rises the highest in the Coosau, and some times so 
sudden as to drive a rappid current up the Tallapoosa for 8 
miles. 61 Up the river from Weatherford’s, half a mile is a large 
sand beach, here I saw collecting in the evening the greatest 
collection of crows I ever saw, and on examining I was informed 
that they collected there every night, entertained each other with 
their croaking, took a drink at the edge of the river and then 
rose and roosted on the canes. In the morning half an hour 
before sun rise, they began to move in large flocks of many 
thousand together, first in spiral and then irregular, constantly 
croaking and ultimately in a direction down the river, out of 
sight and out of hearing. I left this bluff, and set out on a visit 
to Mrs. Durant, the oldest sister of Mr. McGillivray, 52 she has 
had eleven children, 8 are living; I found her poor, and dirty in 
a small hut, less clean and comfortable than any hut I have seen 


"‘This phenomenon is sometimes referred to as a "jumping gully.” When two 
streams unite and the water rises higher on one than the other, this backs water 
up the lower one. At times the water actually runs upstream on the lower water¬ 
way. Other examples of this are the Tennessee-Hiawassee junction in Meigs 
County, Tennessee, and the Ocmulgee-Oconee union in southeast Georgia. The 
latter forms the Altamaha River. 

6J Her farm was northeast of Weatherford’s place and close to the junction of the 
Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers which forms the Alabama. 
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belonging to any Indian however poor. She is in possession of 
near eighty slaves, near 40 of them capable of doing work in or 
out doors. Yet from bad management they are a heavy burden 
to her and to themselves, they are all idle. She told me her 
poverty arose from want of tools for her labourers and some 
misunderstanding between her and Mr. Panton. He had refused 
to supply her with any thing. Her husband is a man of good 
figure, dull and stupid, a little mixed with African blood. She 
and her sister Mrs. Wetherford keep the command absolute of 
every thing from their husbands. She can spin and weave, and 
has her cloth made. The last year she lost her cotton by worms, 
she asked me for some tools and goods, and said she had directed 
her sons to apply for them but she supposed they were ashamed 
to do so. The sister I am informed lives well in some taste, but 
expensively. Her negros do but little, and consume every thing 
in common with their mistress, who is a stranger to economy. 
She has been a trader for some time but is now out of credit 
with Mr. Panton. The lands near Mr. Durant are rich. 

I crossed the river in a canoe, near this plantation turned down 
the river to the Tuskeegee, in the fork here formerly stood an 
old French fort Thoulouse, ra the flood of the last January flowed 
over this high ground, here I saw 5 iron cannon, the trunnions 
broke off; this is a beautiful high bluff, which overlooks the 
flat land in the fork and on the Tallapoosa, the Coosau, and the 
lands on its right bank, the river is near 200 yards over. I saw 
a few bunker beds and the cannon, the only remains of the 
French establishment. The town house stands near where the 
fort was, and the buildings, about 30, are compactly situated in 
the neighbourhood of it. Their fields for culture are the flat 

lands in the fork, the land where the town stands is level and 
poor, and continues so out for near a mile, the lands a whiteish 
clay, the growths small pine, oak and dwarf hickory; the bluff 
here is as high as at Weatherford’s, or somewhat higher, per¬ 
haps 46 feet, yet not high enough for a town, if it was, the 


“This was the Tallapoosa River he crossed just upstream from its junction with 
the Coosa. The site of Tuskegee and Fort Toulouse is now a State Monument and 
park in Elmore County. 
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situation would be a beautiful one. I continued on up to the 
Coosau, 3 miles to the hickory ground, 5 * the lands poor all the 
way and level, passing the Little Oakchoies 65 on the way, a neat 
compact little town. Most of the lands cultivated by these 2 
towns lie on the right bank of the river; just above the hickory 
ground the falls commence, 56 they can be passed with canoes, 
the lands to the right are broken and mountainous & gravelly, 
not rich, the rock at the falls very different from those at the 
Tallapoosa Falls, here it is ragged. Continue on 4 miles farther 
to the remains of the old Tallassu, 57 formerly the residence of 
Mr. McGillivray and his son the general, here I saw some large 
apple trees, 10 of them planted by the former, and a stone 
chimney, the remains of a house built by the latter, I saw half . 
a mile below 8 or 10 apple trees planted by the general, which 
were thriving. The hickory ground is inhabited by those who 
formerly lived at the Tallassu, and the old town is a desert, half 
a mile from this is the residence of Daniel McGillivray, a trader, 
a native of Scotland, formerly a trader among the Choctaws, but 
for 12 years a resident and trader among the Creeks, he has 
a Creek woman and a son 6 years old. He has been a medling 
troublesome man, talkative and capable of misrepresentation 
among the Indians. He seemed much pleased at the notice I 
took of him, to visit him and converse freely with him, and 
offered his aid to co-operate with me, and his services by day 
or night. I told him I expected a like conduct from every man 
in the department. His woman was very attentive and did 
every thing she could to render my situation comfortable. Mr. 
McGillivray cultivates a small field with the plow, lying on 
the river. He informed me that when he applied to the Indians 


M The Creek name for Hickory Ground was Ocheaupofau. It was located about one 
and one-half mile south of today’s Wetumpka. 

*About one mile west of Hickory Ground. In this portion of his journey, Hawkins 
remained on the eastern side of the Coosa River. 

^Present day Wetumpka. The name is Creek in origin and means "tumbling or 
falling water/’ 

^Located just north of today’s Wetumpka and just southwest of Wallsboro. It is 
interesting to note the spot was sometimes called "peach orchard” although 
Hawkins mentioned apples. 
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for permission to settle out of town they brought him to this 
spot, marked the front on the river and permitted him to call 
all his that he could clear and cultivate. The river here is 250 
yards wide and shallow. The poor, broken, gravelly, long leaf 
pine land close to his house, about 800 yards from the river. 
At the falls below his house half or % of a mile a creek empties 
in on the left large enough for a mill. 

Wednesday 21. 

I left Mr. McGillivray’s at 12 for the Hickory Ground , 58 by the 
path through the piny woods, the lands generally broken and 
gravelly, except near the branches, which were covered with 
reeds. X 2 or 3 of them which unite below and form the creek 
at Old Tallassee Falls. I arrive at the Hickory Ground and 
spent <?ne hour with the principal chief of the town, McFasshion, 
a cousin of Gen. McGillivray. I sat out for Cooborne, the land 
variegated, flat, hilly and mountainous, pass in four miles 
Pasabulluh, a beautiful flat % of a mile, and X a creek large 
and fine for a mill, at 10 miles arrive at the Coobprne 69 , leaving 
the White Ground 60 to the right. The creek before mentioned, 
Sambulloh, 61 entering the river still lower. Cooborne is a pretty 
little compact town, beautifully situated, but too low; the flood 
having covered it near 4 feet. The chiefs being all from home, 
I continued on to the Fusatehees, 62 and took up my residence 
with the trader Nicholas White, a native of Mersailles, but 
resident in this nation 30 years; he has an Indian woman, and 
4 children, 2 of each sex, 3 of them married to Indians; he lives 
comfortable, has stables, and a kitchen, and his wife appears, 
tho’ old, healthy, industrious and pretty cleanly. I spent the 


B *At this point Hawkins turned back southward and started to retrace his route 
for a ways back through today’s Wetumpka, following close on Alabama 9. As he 
neared the Tallapoosa River he turned eastward and began paralleling the river 
on the north side across today’s Elmore County. 

w Cooloome, same town he mentioned on December 19. See footnote 47. 

C0 White Ground in Creek, Ecunhutke. He passed this town before reaching Cooloome 
in today’s Elmore County just south of Ware. 

‘“Probably Chubbahatchie Creek. 

'“Just south of Cooloome, and southeast of today’s Ware, Elmore County. 
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evening with him agreeably, except the conduct of my deputy 
Alex Cornell, who, forgetting himself, got drunk, and was a 
little disorderly. This morning I began to correct the abuse in 
my own family. I told my deputy that he was a chief of the 
land and in the service of the United States, he knew well how 
to conduct himself, and I was surprised at the impropriety of 
his conduct, he must reform, and not give me the pain of seeing 
him again playing the part of the drunken Indian. Mr. White 
is the trader for these two towns, he informed me that the 
Cooborne people had always behaved themselves in such a 
manner towards the white trader, that none of them could 
reside there, that he kept an Indian factor there, who did 
business with fidelity. 


Thursday, 22. 

I sat out this morning very cold, traveled 3 miles to Hochilli- 
wallies, 63 here I halted at the house of James Russel, a native 
of the United States; he has been 12 years in the nation, has 
a decent woman and one son. After one hour’s conversation 
with him and eating some venison and beef, I continued on, 
passing some very rich level land, low cane swamp on the right, 
and some high red hills or mountains to the left. I pass over 
some level lands, X Wehuarthy (sweet water) 64 a beautiful little 
creek, in sight of a village of that name, belonging to the 
Tuckabatchee, come to and over the flat old canebrake of the 
Old Ottassue, 65 pass thro’ the old fields to the river opposite Mr. 
Bailey’s, in all 5 miles, X the river in a canoe, and send a person 
from his house to swim over our horses. The weather cold and 
freezing. 68 


Hoithlewali, same town he mentioned on December 19. See footnote 43. 

“Today’s Goodwater Creek, a name that means the same as "sweetwater.” 

“Old Auttossee, same town Hawkins mentioned seeing across the river on Decem¬ 
ber 18. See footnote 34. 

“He arrived back at Richard Baileys where he had spent the night on December 18. 
See footnote 35. 
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Friday, 23. 

It is cold and cloudy, and snowed for 2 hours. I remain this 
day with Mr. Bailey, he informs me that the distemper which 
has for 3 or 4 years past distroyed the horses in the Southern 
States, and called there the yellow water, was introduced into 
this country from St. Antonie, and Appaluca. It raged here 
for two years, and has disappeared; the horses were dropping, 
the legs swelled, yellow water droped from the nose, a high 
fever, the sides beat like the thumps, when dead the entraiels 
were decayed, particularly the lites. Those which survived, on 
the recovery, if used were sure to relapse and die, but if left 
to themselves got well; it raged in the hotest part of the summer, 
abated in the fall and ceased in the winter. There has not been 
any cure discovered for it. The old horses suffered most. It 
was a plague among them. 

At some seasons and for a year or two the range is not much 
infested with flies, either in wet or very dry seasons, they do 
however come some years in such numbers as to destroy poor 
horses. In May they appear, June and July they are the most 
numerous and troublesome, and then they gradually disappear. 
About cleared land and in stables they are not troublesome. A 
large flie called the horse guard come at the same season, they 
continue in cultivated and open land, attack and destroy all the 
flies they meet with. The flie which is the most troublesome 
has a small green head. In the month of May on the small 
bushes, particularly the red root, there is to be seen all over 
the country more or less in patches, a white froth, and in every 
lump of it there is one or two flies. Here they are produced 
but he knows not how. Take a young flie out of the froth, clean 
it and put it on a leaf, it will soon be surrounded with another 
coat of froth, and then will be perfected. 

»» 4 . 

The honey in this country is poisonous in the month of March; 
some negros and Indians have been killed at that season. At 
that season on the small branches, there is a plant in bloom 
called by the whites wolfs tongue, or fire leaves, by the Indians 
Hochkau, (oachfoe), it has a long stem with yellow blossoms, 
and bears around the stem, green berries, which altho’ poisonous 
are eaten in years of scarcity by the Indians, they boil them in 
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2 or 3 waters, shifting them, and thus extract the poison from 
them, they are then pleasant to the taste, somewhat like the 
garden pea. The Indians are the authors of the discovery. 
Milk has been the only afficacious remedy discovered here for 
this poison. The last season a bee tree was taken in this neigh¬ 
bour hood and all who eat of the honey sickened instantaneously, 
they retired to the house, except a black sick boy, and took some 
milk which restored them, the boy was unable to get to the 
house, and altho’ aid was sent him, in 2 hours he was dead. 

Those who eat of the honey are first taken with a giddiness, 
then blindness accompanied with great pain and uneasiness, and 
thurst. 


Saturday, 24. 

The weather cold and cloudy, the ponds in the neighbourhood 
frozen over, which seldom ever happens in this climate. 

Sunday, 25. 

The weather is still cold and freezing. I spend my Christmas 
in the hospitable house where I am. This good woman as 
cleanly as any of her sex, is very particular in cooking, altho’ 
she has two black women to assist her, she does much of it with 
her own hands, has many conveniences about her, and is nice 
and clean in every thing. She governs her black people and 
shows much attention to the stock about the plantation. She 
some times beats the meal for bread, sifts it and bakes it herself. 
She is agreeable and jocose in conversation, kind to every body, 
yet firm enough to prevent any imposition on the part of her 
country people; she gives me daily, coffee, bread, and butter, 
and a relish of some kind of meat, the butter of her own make, 
a dinner of fowls and pork, with rice, and a dish of tea in the 
evening. 

Mr. Bailey keeps some good rum in his house, and it is remark¬ 
able in him that he neither drinks or smokes tobacco. By the 
former I mean, to excess; he every day takes a glass of grog or 
two and that’s all. The Indians of the town where he lives are 
more orderly than any others in their neighbourhood, he keeps 
them at a proper distance, when he is at dinner they never 
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enter the dining room, and even at times of drinking and when 
in their cups, they show the same respect. When I was informed 
of this, I asked them both to account for it, they said they could 
attribute it only to the long standing of Mr. Bailey among them 
and his uniform perseverance in this plan which he adopted on 
his first settling among them. Some few years past they were 
under the necessity to remove to Tengau, 67 on account of their 
stock, and the ill nature of the Indians, who always have been 
funny and are in the habit of distroying hogs or cattle whenever 
they tresspass on the fields under cultivation. By this removal 
the town was three years without a trader and the Indians sent 
several messages to them to return, but Mrs. Bailey said she 
would not unless their stock could be secure, and it should be 
left to Mr. Bailey to choose his place of residence near the town. 
The Indians sent their king to confirm this agreement which 
they adhere to with some little murmuring, at the largeness and 
increase of his stock. 

I applied particularly to Mrs. Bailey for her opinion of the 
practicability of carrying the benevolent views of the govern¬ 
ment into effect, explaining them fully to her; she replied it was 
uncertain; her daughter had learnt to spin among the white 
women, at Tanasau, 68 were cleanly, neat and industrious. That 
many of the Indian women were industrious, but not cleanly, 
nor so provident and careful as the white women. This I replied 
might be owing to want of information, and the means of 
helping themselves. She said she did not know whether it was 
so or not, but of one thing she was certain, they all had water 
enough, and yet they never kept their husbands clean, even the 
white men, that this was really a source of vexation to her, and 
put her under the necessity of scolding the men whenever she 
saw them, for not making their wives wash their linin; and the 
women for their want of cleanliness. 

I dined this day with Mr. Bailey and three Indian women, on 
port and coleworts, 6 '* a pair of fowls, and ducks; and the con- 


C7 Tensaw. See footnote 18. 

GK Another reference to Tensaw. 

The "port” here was probably misspelled when the original was copied and should 
have been "pork.” Colworts were (and still are) a type of cabbage. 
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versation related to the Indians and the practicability of better¬ 
ing their condition. I should have added to my bill of fare some 
rice and potatoes—rum and water. Some incidents brought to 
my recollection that on Christmas, 1785, I dined at the public 
table at Hopewell on the Theowee, 70 being one of the Commission¬ 
ers for negotiating a peace with the Southern Indians, that the 
table was covered with a great variety of wild meat and fowls, 
the company large, that all of them are still living, and that the 
conversation then was the means of establishing a peace with 
these Indians, and of bettering their condition. I remember 
well that the sentiments I then entertained were the same I still 
possess, and am labouring to carry into effect. 

I was this day visited by the negros from the towns above me, 
on their way to Mrs. Durant’s to keep Christmas. I asked how 
this was done, they answered that at this season of the year 
they made a gathering together at Mrs. Durant’s or her sister’s, 
where there lived more of the black people than in any other 
part of the nation. And there they had a proper frolic of rum 
drinking and dancing. That the white people and Indians met 
generally at the same place with them and had the same amuse¬ 
ment. 

The black people here are an expense to their owners except in 
the house where I am. They do nothing the whole winter but get 
a little wood, and in the summer they cultivate a scanty crop 
of corn barely sufficient for bread. 

Monday, 26. 

The weather cloudy and freezing in the forenoon, and cold and 
clear in the afternoon. This day I had some provisions prepared 
for the road, and had every thing in readiness for my departure 
to-morrow for the lower towns. 


“Hopewell was on the Keowee River not too far from present day Seneca, South 
Carolina. The Keowee today is a branch of the Seneca River, but in Hawkins’ time 
the whole stream was known as the Keowee. As Hawkins notes, he, along with 
other commissioners on the part of the United States, signed the Treaties of 
Hopewell with the Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws in 1785 and 1786. 
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Tuesday, 27. 

I sent my attendants on the nearest road for Tuckabatchee, and 
set out myself to view the lands back of the Ottassee. 71 For a 
mile the lands level, intersected with swamps, the growth a 
mixture of oak, pine, poplar and hickory, the dwarf hard shelled 
nut, free from stone yet not rich. The lands there on the right 
rise a little into hills, and flat, the branches stored with cane, 
the levels on the hills stiff red land, excellent for wheat, the 
growth black oak, scrub oak and hickory, and yellow pine, not 
large or abundant. There is to the left, back of the town, a 
swamp half a mile diameter, and on my right, one still larger, 
mostly a canebrake. I pass the remains of an old settlement, 
formerly a part of the Ottassee, on the borders of Caloebee.” 
Descend to the Flat land on the creek and up it one mile, the 
little drains which empty from my right, abound with reeds, the 
lands not rich. I cross the creek and turn to Tuckabatchee; 73 
I visited Mrs. Cornell and dined with her, on venison and pork 
stakes, and coffee. The old woman said she had expected me 
yesterday and had something good for me, but to-day she was 
unprovided. 

Two old chiefs visited me and had much conversation on the 
affairs of their nation. 


Wednesday, 28. 

Emautle Hutke, white chief, one of those who visited me last 
evening, remained all night with me. He informed me he 
lived out of town about seven miles. That he moved out for the 
advantage of stock, and had now about one hundred head. This 
old man told me he had a great regard for the white people, that 
of his own knowledge or from his father knew that from an 
intercourse with them, the Indian had notwithstanding his 
obstinacy received much useful instruction. 


’Auttosse, the same town he passed on December 18. See footnote 34. For a ways 
along here Hawkins traveled over the same route, but in the opposite direction 
that he had taken earlier in the month. 

^Calabec Creek, Macon County. 

u To reach Tuckabatchee, Hawkins had to cross the Tallapoosa River not "the 
creek" he mentions. 
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That now they had many comforts, to which they were strangers 
to, cloathing, comfortable houses, and plenty of bread. 

He remembered when the part of the nation where he lived had 
not a blanket or a hoe, and his father remembered the intro¬ 
duction of the knife and the hatchet. He remembered when 
there was not a horse in the nation and the rum used to be 
packed by the traders and sent down with the skins, he remem¬ 
bers the first horse and mare that was brought in the nation by 
a trader and that the Indians were afaid of them. 

And now he said they had hoes, axes, knives, guns and other 
necessaries, and he was glad I intended to increase the number, 
and trade them other useful things. I promised to visit him. 

Thursday, 29. 

I sat out for the lower creeks, took the path up the Eufaube, 
thro’ the Tallassee. 74 I called at the house of James Moore, who 
accompanyed us, continued on 8 miles to James McQueens, 75 an 
old trader, he was from home. I was very desirous of seeing 
this old man, he being the oldest white man in the nation, and 
trader, he has accoumulated a considerable property. Continue 
on 2 miles farther and cross the creek, 30 feet wide, 78 at Baskets 
one of the grandchildren of Mr. McQueen. The Indians are 
settled in plantations and villages upon the banks of this creek, 
many of them prittily situated and fenced. The huts neat and 
cleanly, the last one particularly so, the family remarkable 
industrious, the fields large and fenced. Continue on half a 
mile and call at the house of William Pound, here I dined; he 
has been four years in the nation, has a pretty little woman, 


I4 The same Euphapee Creek and town of Tallassee he visited on December 15. See 
footnotes 23 and 24. 

75 McQueen lived about today’s Chehaw, north of Tuskegee, Macon County. 
Hawkins’ trip was almost due east after departing from Tallassee, passing just above 
today’s Franklin and Cloughs. 

,s For a ways Hawkins traveled over portions of today’s Alabama 81. The crossing 
of Uphapee was about three miles north of present Tuskegee, Macon County. 
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and one child, I saw a great number of fowls, and they gave me 
stewed fowls and pork. I continue on 2 miles farther and 
enamp. 77 In 4 miles, cross a creek, 78 in 4 more cross another, 78 
and in 5 recross the Eufaube 80 The lands uneaven and gravelly, 
very good on the creeks, but poor on the hills, all the bottoms 
covered with reed, the first creek from the encampment has 
some cane. I call and breakfast with William Drew, a native 
of Virginia, at the half way house, Chowolle Hatche. 81 He has 
an Indian woman who was kind, good natured and attentive. 
He is a trader, and silversmith, the latter he took up of himself 
by way of amusement a year or two ago. The chief of the 
business in this line is in making broches, rings and ear bobs. 
I continue on S. E., the route hitherto E. 9 miles, over high 
broken pine forrest, the pines large without any undergrowth. 
Cross Crane Creek (Wattooluhhaugau hatche) ; 82 this creek is 
difficulty to pass, the margins on both sides covered with reed 
without any thing else, it is mirary, the channel of the creek 3 
feet but deep, the little hollows above and below the ford exhibit 
the most beautiful and variegated bed of reed that I have seen. 

From the creek rise up a steep red hill and continue on 5 miles 
over uneaven lands, the growth pine, not large, with blackjack 
and willow leaved hickory. The land then more level for five 
miles, the growth the same as the preceding 5 miles, all the little 


"About three miles due north of Tuskegee. 

78 Chewacla Creek, about two miles north of Pleasant Hill, Macon County. 

79 Unnamed branch about one mile east of today’s Alliance. 

Chewockeleehatchee Creek, one of the main upper branches of the Euphapee. 
The name is Creek and means "Little Chewockele Creek.” 

k. 

81 The Halfway House, or Chowolle Hatchie as Hawkins called it, was a well known 
Indian town in southwest Lee County, just about the present Lee-Macon County 
line and about one and one-half miles north of Shiloh Church and School. 
This Halfway House was mentioned by many travelers through the area during 
this period. Hawkins failed to mention it but he crossed the head branches of 
Opintlocco Creek, about Bethel Church just over into Lee County. 

^Today’s Watoolee Creek. He was just southeast of Whatleys Cross Roads, Lee 
County. 
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drains to the right and left covered with reed. This Crane 
Creek is the first waters on the path of the Chattahoochee. 
Take the left hand path, the course E. N. 1 mile, 83 encamp on 
and afterwards cross a small branch runing to the left, 84 continue 
on % of a mile, recross it runing to the right, and in half a mile 
cross the Wetumcau, 35 feet over, 85 falling down a long slope of 
craggy rock, a small village on the hill; here I breakfast with 
George Clem, a trader. Continue on pass Wetumcau to the right, 
cross a creek in two miles runing to the right, 86 continue on over 
high pine hilly land 2 miles, cross another creek runing to the 
right, 87 4 miles farther over high open pine forest, the trees 
large, come to and up a steep hill, from the top there is an 
extensive view S. and S. E. 88 The tops of the ridges in the last 
direction rising gradually, and terminating in their blue cloud¬ 
like appearance 10 or 12 miles off, descend pass the broken rock 
on the right formed at the head of a bottom like a horse shoe. 
The lands very uneaven, some high hills, to the right and left, 
the pine smaller but more abundant, and fine for log huts, 4 
miles over land descending, passing several reedy meadows and 
branches, I arrive at the flat lands adjoining the town, and in 
one mile over land moderately rich, I arrive at the town house. 80 
The course from Clem’s generally S. E. I visited Mr. James 
Darouzeaux and dined with him and crossed over the river to 
Thomas Marshall’s, where I arrived the 31st of December. 


Hawkins was about present Corbell Cross Roads when he turned northeast towards 
todays J. C. Meadows Cross Roads. The trail that forked to the right probably ran 
to the lower Creek towns in the vicinity of today’s Forts Mitchell and Benning. 


84 


85 - 


S8 


One of the branches of Dunken Creek. 

Today’s Dunken Creek about J. C. Meadows Cross Roads. This stream is one of 
the main branches of Little Uchee Creek. 

White’s Creek due east of Meadows Cross Roads. 


< 3 ^ 

Hospilika Creek, southeast Lee County. 


He was in the vicinity of present Ladonia in upper Russell County. 

'This was the Indian town of Coweta, Hawkins’ final destination on this trip. It 
was located in the southern limits of today’s Phenix City. James Darouzraux was 
a noted interpreter and lived at Coweta. Thomas Marshall lived on the east side 
of the Chattahoochee River in present Columbus, Muscogee County, Georgia. 
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This brings to an end the travels of Colonel Benjamin Hawkins on his first trip 
across northern Georgia and central Alabama. Apparently he lived in Coweta or 
with Marshall across the river for a while, but he eventually set up his headquarters 
at "old Coweta Town,” or Coweta Tallahassee, some three miles south of the main 
Coweta. Coweta Tallahassee was above later Fort Mitchell about the site of the 
place called "Broken Arrow.” 
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A SOUTHERN STUDENT DESCRIBES THE 
INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT JAMES BUCHANAN 

edited by- 

Kenneth R. Johnson 

During the antebellum period many young men went North 
to study in the institutions of higher learning. In the 1850’s Prin¬ 
ceton University was especially popular among southerners. One 
student from Alabama attending Princeton was James William 
Abert Wright. He was born in 1834, son of a Presbyterian minis¬ 
ter who came to Mississippi as a missionary to the Choctaw In¬ 
dians, but later organized the first public school and became the 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Columbus, Mississippi. 
Young Wright received his early education from his father, af¬ 
ter which he studied and taught at the Green Springs Academy 
conducted by Dr. Henry Tutwiler. Here he became a close friend 
of the Tutwiler family and received preparatory training for ad¬ 
mission to Princeton. The following letter* was written to Henry 

Tutwiler, Jr., a few months before Wright graduated as valedic¬ 
torian of his class. 


Princeton, N. J. 
May 2nd /57 


Master H. A. Tutwiler 
Green Springs 
Ala. 

My dear Hal, 

I begin to miss your letters very much. In fact it is so long 
since your last came that I cannot even find it to see what I have 
to answer. So I will just have to go on and talk with you as if 
you had not written the last letter. 

As you generally tell me how you are enjoying yourself, 
and what you are doing (and I am glad you do), and especially 


The letter has been in the possession of Miss Rosalie Tutwiler of Greensboro, Ala., 
who gave it to Prof. Johnson, who in turn presented it to the Alabama Depart¬ 
ment of Archives and History. 
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as I have no calves, & kids, & horses & measles, to talk about, I 
expect I might as well tell you about my trip to the Inaugura¬ 
tion, at least something about it, for I have taken such a small 
sheet, that it will not hold all. 

Well, it is about 180 miles from Princeton to Washington, 
but we travel so fast on the cars here that it only'takes about 
as long to go this distance as it does for you to go from the 
Springs 1 to Tuscaloosa in the carriage. This is what another stu¬ 
dent and myself expected to do, so we did not start till Tuesday 
morning (the day before the Inauguration) and expected to be 
in Washington to supper. 

The morning was quite pleasant, though the ground was 
covered with snow about a foot deep (you know snow covers the 
ground here for 2 or 8 months in winter). We soon reached 
Philadelphia—but when we got to the Depot, we found the cars 
for Washington had left about 5 minutes before (for we had 
been delayed a short time.), and we had to wait till 5 o’clock, but 
then expected to get to Washington] about midnight. Well, we 
rolled along pretty fast, until a little after dark. By 8 o’clock 
nearly all the passengers were taking a nap and some were snor¬ 
ing, when all at once there was a tremendous thump wh[ich] 
woke everybody, for it almost threw us from our seats, & the cars 
began to run backwards. Many of us jumped out immediately, 
& ran to the front of the train to see what was the matter. We 
had stopped between two high & thick piles of wood wh[ich] 
stood like walls on each side of us, & we found that a part of the 
locomotive had broken, & it was thrown from the track, & be¬ 
came wedged into one of the piles. The wood saved the train, for 
it w[oul]d have otherwise run down an embankment. There we 
staid till 5 o’clock Wednesday morning right out in the woods. 

The passengers said the Rail Road Company was to blame, 
so they took the wood wh[ich] belonged to the company, & built 
a huge bonfire. This kept us warm all night, for the fires in the 
stoves went out. About daylight, another train came up from 
Baltimore, & we had to go forward to it. We began to think we 
w[oul]d not get to Washington] in time, for the Inauguration 
was to take place at noon. But we hurried on, got to Baltimore 
in time to start at 10 in a train with more than 1500 people on 


Green Springs, Alabama, 
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it. We arrived at the Depot in Washington] just at 12 o’clock. 
This is near the Capitol. So we all hurried up on foot with bag¬ 
gage in hand expecting to see the great procession coming up. 
But fortunately for us there was a delay for more than an hour 
in the ceremony & we were in time to see all.’ 1 

What first met my eye was a dense crowd standing around 
the Capitol (the large building I told you of in one of my letters) 
& as I approached President Pierce passed in a carriage on his 
way from the Senate. I got in front of the building from wh [ich] 
the whole procession c[oul]d be seen, for from it you can see 
down the whole length of the great street of the city. It was a 
grand sight when the procession began to move. Just imagine 
a great street extending as far as from your house to Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams’, & as wide as from your front steps to the road gate, en¬ 
tirely full of people. When first seen from the Capitol the pro¬ 
cession was a mile distant. The day was perfectly clear. You 
could tell that the dense mass was moving only by the glisten¬ 
ing of armor, the bristling bayonets, and faint sounds of music. 
Then as it approached the sight became more & more magnifi¬ 
cent. There were about 26 companies of soldiers (cavalry, in¬ 
fantry & artillery), & about 20 bands of music. There were 
many more interesting things connected with this wh [ich] I can¬ 
not now mention, but perhaps we may some day talk about 
them. I found a place near enough to see Mr. Buchanan when he 
read his inaugural Address, but c[oul]d not hear a word. I 
c[oul]d watch him turn over the leaves. You might think he 
w [oul] d have had this written on very handsome & costly paper, 
& then perhaps beautifully ornamented. But it was written on 
very common blue foolscap, & some parts of it were on little 
strips only a few inches long. 3 As soon as he finished reading, 


The delay resulted from the failure of the Arrangements Committee to plan for 
outgoing President Pierce to join the inaugural procession. In the excitement he 
had been overlooked. It was hastily decided that the procession would start 
and he would join it at the Willard Hotel. 

The speech had been completed and copies released earlier. In fact, while the 
speech was being given, copies printed on silk kerchiefs were being hawked in the 
audience. There were only two last-minute additions to the speech, one of which 
vitally affected Alabama. It was a statement that the Supreme Court would soon 
settle the legal question of slavery; the Dred Scot decision was announced two days 
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Mr. Buchanan took his oath, the band played Hail Columbia, & 
the firing of cannon informed everybody that we had a new 
President. 

The city was so crowded, & noisy & the cars in traveling 
were so full (I had no seat the whole way back but my valise) 
that it was very pleasant to get back again to quiet little Prince¬ 
ton. 


Well, Hal, my letter has become so much longer than I ex¬ 
pected that I must close abruptly. 

I hope you are studying harder than ever, & trying to be¬ 
come better every day. 

I delivered Miss Mag’s message to John Mhoon, & he says 
he will write to Jimmy. John is very well & very industrious. 

Say howdy do for me to Miss Mag, Miss Nan, Miss Jule, 
Miss Kitty, (Tell Miss Kitty I am very sorry to hear she has 
been so sick, & tell Miss Jule I am very sorry the apple crop is 
supposed to be seriously injured this spring) Netty, Pas, Peyton, 
Ida & Ashe. I hope I may say the same to all of you some time 
in the fall. 5 

Write again soon & give me all the news as you always do, 
and remember me as your very good friend, 

Wm. A. Wright. 


4 Julia Strudwick Tutwiler. 

6 He returned as a teacher to the Green Springs Academy in 1858. The following 
year he married "Miss Mag” (Margaret Tutwiler), the oldest daughter of Dr. 
Henry and Julia Tutwiler. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Edgar Gardner Murphy: Gentle Progressive. By Hugh C. 
Bailey. (Coral Gables, University of Miami Press, 1968. Pp. 
xii, 288, illustrated. $8.50.) 

Edgar Gardner Murphy was an Episcopal priest who 
abandoned the ministry in order to devote his life to the cause 
of the dispossessed, especially the black minority of the South. 
By now the story of the clergyman who leaves the establishment 
to fulfill a vocation rooted in social concerns has a familiar ring, 
but Murphy’s career was a response not to the racial crisis of the 
sixties but to that cultural darkness which threatened to engulf 
the South in the wake of Confederate defeat. Born in 1869, he 
was a pioneer (perhaps he was the first) whose commitment to 
catholic Christianity would lead him out of an ecclesiastical 
career whose success seemed assured and into a crusade for the 
betterment of the illiterate of both races and for the well being 
of the children who were the new slaves of the industrial 
economy of the post-war South. Murphy was the author of the 
prototypes from which ‘Head Start’ and ‘Upward Bound’ are 
descended. 

The story itself is fascinating, for few will remember that 
St. John’s, Montgomery, a stately Church in which enormous 
bronze angels seem to guard the silence of Victorian memories, 
once had a Rector who was something of a radical. If we read 
it as the story of a life it is the story of quiet personal agony. 
Murphy was indeed a gentle progressive, one whose progressive¬ 
ness was misunderstood by both radicals and reactionaries, and 
whose gentleness was sometimes mistaken for weakness. As 
such the biography has an appeal and a value of its own. But 
the story of Edgar Gardner Murphy is also the story of the 
failure of religion, the apostasy of a class, and the forlorn 
irrelevance of a philosophy. The religion was Christianity as 
the South then knew it, the class aristocracy and the philosophy 
that Christian Aristotelianism which Murphy had learned at 
Sewanee from William Porcher DuBose. 


DuBose’s moral philosophy was the tool which Murphy 
brought to the task of interpreting recent southern history. Dr. 
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DuBose, perhaps the only theological genius produced by Amer¬ 
ican Anglicanism, dominated the education of seminarians at St. 
Luke’s, Sewanee’s School of Theology, during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. He was largely ignored in the United 
States, perhaps because he was a southerner, but in England he 
was much revered, and when Charles Gore, the editor of Lux 
Mundi and later Bishop of Oxford, visited Sewanee he regarded 
his conversation with “Dear old Dr. DuBose” as the highlight 
of the journey. DuBose’s thought shone in the life of his 
distinguished pupil. He had gathered into an original synthesis 
those strains of Patristic thought, of Thomism, and of liberal 
Anglican Catholicism which emphasized the goodness of the 
natural order as the vehicle of God’s purpose. The tradition 
which DuBose propogated understood the world hopefully. It 
recognized the goodness intrinsic to human reason, not as an 
entity alienated from God but as a mediate expression of God’s 
own goodness. Bailey is correct when he cites as the definitive 
characteristic of DuBose’s thought the conviction that God and 
man “are for each other.” Thus DuBose’s disciple did not bring 
to his work the rather typical conviction that the natural order 
of society and its divine purpose are so utterly out of touch with 
one another and that only a very special experience can relate 
the two at some times and for some people. Murphy believed, 
rather, that an intelligent charity should permeate the present 
order of things. He recognized both the limits which the present 
circumscribes and the limitless hopes which the future may hold. 
It was hardly a creed for the simply minded, and it became the 
basis of the complex presuppositions which Murphy brought to 
his interpretation of the southern dilemma. His conviction that 
the Church could not assent to any rigid distinction between the 
mundane and the holy made Murphy the paradigm for all those 
later and lesser clergy who would mix politics with their re¬ 
ligion. He was capable of fighting illiteracy and prejudices 
tirelessly in the South while insisting that a solution legislated 
at the national level would create more problems than it would 
solve. He was convinced that education and thrift would provide 
the basis of a genuine equality which mere social integration 
could never offer. To the southern conservative he was a 
radical, and to the northern press he sometimes seemed to be a 
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conservative defender of southern iniquities. Perhaps it is too 
early to say that the theology which Murphy inbibed from 
DuBose failed. Perhaps we should say only that it has not yet 
succeeded. 

The class whose apostasy assured the relative failure of 
Murphy’s ambitious programs for the betterment of the poor 
and illiterate was comprised of those ‘good southerners’ in whom 
he put his trust. Their support never materialized, and perhaps 
anyone less sanguine than Edgar Gardner Murphy would have 
come to doubt their existence. Murphy, however, never ceased 
believing that there existed a class of southerner whose aristo¬ 
cratic virtue, when coupled with economic and political power, 
would provide a solid base for his own efforts. Murphy under¬ 
stood Alabama, and hence the South, best from that vantage 
point provided by his place at the head of the table around which 
St. John’s Vestry gathered. Though the image which is associ¬ 
ated with establishments like St. John’s is the stuff from which 
the southern myth is made, the Episcopal Church in the South 
had in fact ceased to represent a majority, or even a significant 
segment of southern opinion by the turn of the century. By 
1900 the Episcopal Church in the South had suffered a fate 
whose catastrophic dimensions have perhaps as yet not been 
truthfully assessed. From a dominant position in the cultures 
of colonial Virginia and South Carolina it had declined to a 
position of peripheral influence. Murphy’s aristocratic ideals 
were somehow inextricably bound up with that institution which, 
though it held the loyalties of many whose hopes lay with past 
institutions, was hardly characteristic of the post-war South. 
His decision to ask for deposition from the priesthood so that 
he might move freely among the culturally dominant Methodists 
and Baptists reflects his awareness that the Episcopal Church 
was then able to take only a limited role in the direction of 
southern affairs, but his loyalty remained firm and his attitudes 
were fixed by a fragile aristocratic tradition which took as its 
strengths the very things the new South distrusted most, intel- 
lectualism, liberalism, and a dilute Catholicism. When Murphy 
left the South he moved in the company of his wealthy patrons. 
The kindliness which the mighty northerners showed Murphy 
would have done little to convince him that the society of en- 
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lightened aristocracy to which he addressed his appeals was, at 
least in the South, powerless, unconcerned, or non-existent. 

The third failure whose history is part of Murphy’s life was 
the failure of southern churches to act against the obvious 
injustices and to abjure the common prejudices which marked 
the period. Racial justice, a fashionable cause in the present, 
was not part of the ecclesiastical platform of the South in the 
decades following the war. Though exceptions undoubtedly 
existed, most denominational authorities were content simply to 
mirror the opinions of their constituency, and the average middle 
class southerner was able to find some satisfaction in the know¬ 
ledge that despite/the northern victory God still was on the side 
of those who knew that the Negro was intrinsically and eternally 
inferior, destined forever to a life of comparative poverty and 
illiteracy. Among Murphy’s bitter enemies were those ill- 
education and small spirited clerics who were content to bask in 
the approval of their parishioners and official boards. The 
paths which lead toward ecclesiastical success shift with the 
winds of social change, and in the South, the change had been in 
the direction of Jim Crowism. If Murphy had been able to 
claim the allegiance of the churches, his crusade would have 
enjoyed a greater measure of success, but the religion which 
dominated the South after the Great Awakening had no theo¬ 
logical anchors which lay outside its provincial culture and 
therefore nothing which might call into question the ecclesiastical 
toleration of racial injustice. 

When Murphy died in 1913, his heart worn out by his labors 
for the children, the illiterate, and the Negroes, the churches, 
the institution with which he had at first identified his cause, 
had failed to respond to his leadership and those ‘good southern¬ 
ers’ upon whom he had relied were submerged in a sea of 
radicalism. The! theology which he had learned from Dr. 
DuBose had served to make him a much beloved but somehow 
rather confusing, perhaps even vacillating figure. He was 
always able, in his own words, to “see around two corners”. 
Often he understood both the truth and difficulties inherent in 
the views for and against which he contended. The man whom 
Bailey portrays was incapable of hating anyone and able to 
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discover something hopeful in his worst reverses. This is the 
stuff saints are made of, but it hardly fires the imagination of 
the masses. Thus Murphy became the moderately successful 
leader of a cause which, at least during his lifetime, failed. 

In his biography the two issues with which Murphy was 
chiefly concerned are brought into focus, and it is impossible 
to read the book without reflecting on the future of those 
historical issues which Murphy identified, and perhaps dis¬ 
covering some appreciation for his prophetic abilities. One 
pitiful result of the southern industrial revolution was the 
employment of hundreds of children, some no more than ten 
years old, in factories where they labored sixty hours a week. 
Murphy knew that this signaled the beginning of the displace¬ 
ment of the rural population, black and white, to those cities in 
which entire families could find employment. He understood 
that this chaotic immigration would mean more illiteracy, urban 
congestion, and, for many, unremitting economic servitude. Had 
his warnings been heeded the tragedy of the sixties, of Watts 
aflame and Washington besieged, might have been forestalled. 
The second historical factor which Murphy understood better 
than his contemporaries was the status of the Negro in the 
defeated South. He was among the first, perhaps still one of 
the few, to understand that psychological forces were conspiring 
to make emancipation an empty illusion. To some vocal seg¬ 
ments of the northern press the rights of Negroes rested upon 
an irrefutable theory. Murphy, who always thought as a 
southerner, understood the disenfranchisement and enforced 
illiteracy of the southern Negro in its historical context. His 
insistence that no law be framed which seemed to punish one 
section of the country for a common failing reflected his aware¬ 
ness that to some degree the Negro in the South had become 
the hapless pawn in a continuing sectional struggle which the 
war had not finally resolved. Thus he urged that one approach 
which he believed would produce practical results and which 
would at the same time compel the conscientious assent of the 
southern middle class. He believed that the success of Negro 
Americans depended upon the availability of educational and 
economic opportunities. To Edgar Gardner Murphy prejudice 
was not so much some abstract guilt as it was a practical obstacle 
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which manifested itself in the willingness of white southerners 
to deny the Negro access to those skills which would enable 
them to become self-supporting and self-respecting. His 
archetypal opponents were Senator Vardaman of Mississippi, 
who believed that the attempt to provide education for southern 
Negroes would be abandoned, and those northern critics who 
failed to understand that no measure of theoretical liberty can 
help men who are in bondage to ignorance and grinding poverty. 
Murphy would probably see the present racial strife as a folly 
born of an unholy alliance between the Vardamans, those who 
out of bigotry would deny opportunity to the poor and illiterate, 
and those misguided theorizers who believe that in the long run 
a society or a government can impute to men virtues which are 
as yet only implicit. I suspect he would not be surprised that 
many of the leaders of the black revolt, are, in terms of our 
western tradition, intellectual and cultural illiterates. 

James A. Patrick 

Nashotah House 

A Union Soldier in the Land of the Vanquished: The Diary of 
Sergeant Mathew Woodruf, June-Deeember, 1865. Edited by F. 
N. Boney. (Tuscaloosa: University of Alabama Press, 1969. Pp. 
viii, 103, $5.00.) 

The hero of this little book is Sergeant Mathew Woodruff, 
a Federal soldier stationed at Pascagoula, Mississippi, and 
Mobile, Alabama, during the six months immediately following 
the Civil War. Professor Boney provides the biographical back¬ 
ground, with emphasis on the war years, and his sometimes 
excessive footnotes contribute a store of additional information. 
It is Woodruff’s diary, however, that forms the core of the book. 

The brief daily entries, with all the misspellings and gram¬ 
matical mistakes, present an insight into the frustrations and 
pleasures of a peacetime soldier. There are a wide range of 
topics covered: Woodruff’s duties as first sergeant, discipline 
problems, hunting and fishing trips, and social activities. Be- 
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yond the soldier’s immediate experience, the reader gets an 
“outsider’s” view of a southern city during reconstruction. 

Professor Boney describes Woodruff as “an apt symbol of 
his country’s failure to win the peace.” (p. 189). His mis¬ 
understanding of his role as part of an army of occupation, his 
dislike of black people, and his hostility toward Southerners 
were a part of that failure. Wooruff’s personal failure came 
when he succumbed to the frustrations and deserted sixteen days 
before his regiment was discharged. 

The diary of Mathew Woodruff is informative and enter¬ 
taining. More important, it suggests problems related to 
“winning the peace” that are far beyond the specific historical 
experience of the author. 


Sylvia Cook 

West Georgia College 
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Mead, Lemuel..37, 41, 44, 59, 77, 89, 129, 137, 138 

Metcalf, William.37, 42, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 76, 77, 78, 80, 

81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 90, 129, 147, 148 
Mexican War . 

Militia, 1819 Alabama Constitution.22-23, 68, 69, 79, 112-113, 

142-143 

Milledge, John. 219 

Milstead . 2 10 

Minor, Henry 37, 41, 53, 56, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 7l’ 72, 76, 77 " 78, 

81, 82, 84, 85, 86 , 89, 129, 133, 135, 136, 147, 148 
Mobile Commercial Register . 93 

Moore, David . Igy 

Moore, Gabriel, 37, 41, 45, 50, 52, 53, 66 , 68 , 69, 70, 71, 72, 76, 77 , 

78, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86 , 89, 129, 134, 135, 138, 147 

Moore, James . 233 

Mucclassau; see Muklassa 

Muklassa . 221 

Murphy, John.37, 41, 45, 46, 54, 60, 62, 77 , 78, 89, H129, 

132, 139, 140, 142, 144 

—N— 

Nashville Convention . 193-94 

Navigable waters . 30 83 133 

Neville, Bert . 178 

Noocooschepoo . 219 

—O— 

Oath of office.27, 77, 35-36, 117-118, 120 

Ohassee; see Auttossee, 

O’Rileu, John . 209 
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The, .;...93-128 

Otassee; see Auttossee 
Ottassue; see Auttossee. 

Owen, Thomas M. 155 


—P— 

Panton, William.212, 224 

Patrick, James A.241 

Penal code,.,.30, 73, 121, 145 

Penniman, Atherton T., Jr. 176 

Pensacola . 212 

Perine, E. M. . 179 

Pettigrew, Jane .212 


Philips, George.37, 41, 44, 45, 53, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 76, 

77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 90, 94, 129, 132, 144, 147, 148 

Pickens, Israel.37, 41, 43, 44, 45, 54, 55, 62, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68 

69, 70, 71, 72, 74, 76, 77, 78, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 90, 92, 
94, 129, 130, 132, 133, 134, 137, 141, 143, 145, 146, 148, 149, 
180 


Pickens, James.37, 41, 44, 45, 54, 61, 64, 70, 71, 72, 76, 77, 

78, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 89, 129, 134, 139, 144, 147, 148 

Pinsausta . 218 

Pintalla Creek, 218; see Pinausta 

Polk, James K. 184 

Pound, William .233 

Powell, Levin . 180 

Pugh, James L. 187 


—Q— 

Quarter Masters General . 


23, 112 



Rather, Daniel . 

Rhett, Robert Barnwell 

Roads . 

Roberts, Lorenzo . 

Roberts, Willis . 


.131 

.193 

30, 83, 133 

.156 

.164 


Rogers, Thomas Amis.37, 41, 44, 53, 66, 68, 70, 71, 72, 76, 

77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 90, 129, 135 147, 148 
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Rules, Constitutional Convention .45-50 

Russell, James.227 


—S— 

Saffold, Reuben.37, 42, 44, 45, 54, 59, 63, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 

72, 76, 77, 78, 81, 82, 85, 86, 90, 94, 129, 132, 138, 141, 142, 
144, 148 

St. Stephens Halcyon; see Halcyon. 

Sale .132 

School lands .31-32, 121-22, 145 

Scott, Winfield .198, 199, 200 

Secretary of State.20, 29, 73, 109, 110, 119 

Seibles, J. J.188, 189, 193 

Selma Jockey Club .-.180 

Senate .117 

Senate, President of the ..21, 111 

Seymore, James .212 

Sheriff ..22, 111, 141-142 

Simms, Littlepage.42, 44, 54, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, 76, 77, 78, 

81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 90, 129, 147, 148 

Slaves .73-75, 94, 95, 122-123, 231 

Slaves, 1819 Alabama Constitution .32-33 

Specie payment .31-32, 124 

Standing rules of order and decorum for conducting business in 

the convention ..46 

State Bank .31-32, 123-124, 145-146 

State House, appropriations for building. 67 

State House of Representatives,.12-18, 27, 79-80, 100-107 

State Senate .12-18, 27, 100-107 

State Senators ..84, 85, 138-140 

Steamboats.171 

Stephens, Alexander H. . 200 

Supreme Court.23, 113, 143 

Swift, J. W..175, 176 


—T— 

Tallapoosa River . 

Tallassee . 

Tallassu . 

Taxation. 


.210 

.233 

.225 

83, 84, 95, 133 
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t , tiit 07 41 49 44 45, 51, 53, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 

66 67 68 69 70 "i, 72, 74, 76, 77, 78, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86 , 89 
94 , 129 132 133, 134, 136, 138, 139, 141, 142, 1 44, 1 4 6 , 148 

Taylor, Zachary. 171 

Tensas, steamboat . 70 7 -, 72 70 

.n x Ti qq d .9 44 54. 56, 66 , 60 , t>y, • "» * > > 

Terrill, John ^ ^ g4> ^ 86 , 90 ,129,136,147,148 

The Original Draft of the Alabama Constitution of 1819 at Re¬ 
ported by the Committee of Fifteen, Clement Comer Clay, Chan 

man .. •”7''T .42 44 54, 66 , 68 , 69, 70, 72, 76, 

Thompson, Washington J, g > _ ^ 85> 86> g0> 129> 147 148 

• 1 , t l T on 41 44 54 66 , 68 , 69, 70, 72, 76, 77, 78, 

Tmdal, John L.37, 41, 44^5 ^ ^ ^ g6> ^ 12g 147> 148 

... - . 

Tootsatche . 219 

"h^ 

70, 71, 72, 76, 77, 78, 81, 82, 84, 85 90, 132, 133, 13 , 

136,137, 139, 141, 142, 144, 147,148, 172 

Townes, John Leigh.37, 41, 44 50 53 , 56 66 68.69,70 71, 

72, 76, 77, 78, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86 , 89, 129, 133,135, 139, 144, 

148 ...27, 118 

Treason . 22, 112 

Treasurer. . 2 08, 2 09, 227, 232 

Tuckabatchee . 214 

Tuckabatchie . 180-81 

Tuscaloosa becomes capital . 237 

Tutwiler, Dr. Henry . 237 

Tutwiler, Henry, Jr. -too 134 

Ki| t ^ 

Tyler, John .. 


—U— 

Uphapee Creek; see Eufalee. 


Vaughan, Melkijah 



Walker, J. S. 



.176 
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Walker, John Williams.36, 38, 41, 42, 53, 129, 130, 135, 138, 

139, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 149 
speech of 91-92, 130, 149-150, 163 

Walker, Leroy Polk .201 

Walker, Thomas T. 179 

Watkins, John 37, 41, 44, 45, 54, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, 76, 77, 78, 81, 

82, 84, 85, 86, 89, 94, 129, 132, 148 

Weatherford, Charles .221, 222, 223 

Weatherford, Mrs. Charles .224 

Webster, Daniel ...199, 200 

West Florida .30-87 

annexation of.,..,.65, 74, 135 

Wetherford, Mrs. Sehoy McGillivray Tate; see Weatherford. 

Wetumcau .235 

White, James .156 

“White’s Bluff,” .156 

Wiggins, Thomas.37, 43, 44, 54, 66, 68, 69, 70, 72, 76, 77, 78, 

81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 89, 132, 148 

Wiley, Thomas H.178 

Williams, Marmaduke.37, 41, 43, 44, 53, 54, 66, 67, 68, 69, 

70, 72, 76, 77, 78, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 90, 129, 135, 137,138, 
140, 141, 148, 163 

Wilmot Proviso .189 

Winthrop, Robert C.189 

Wood, John . 181 

Wooton, William .177 

Wright, Daniel.37, 42, 44, 54, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 76 77, 

78, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 90, 129, 148 

Wright, James Abert .237 


Yancey, William L.193, 195, 196-98, 203 
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